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By EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, now 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 





Boros books are entirely new throu;yhout, and they embody the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 
and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 
these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Normal 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
of the “Committee of Fifteen,” and author of ma. y mathematical books 


unprecedented for their success. 





| Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. 
All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks's New Arithmetics. 
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MAN does not become dangerous be- 

cause he has learned to sign his 
name; but he becomes dangerous both to 
himself and to others if he has been 
taught to dissociate cause and effect ; 
he has got it into his head that benefits 
may be obtained without labor; if his 
brain has been- muddled with the notion 
that others are responsible for taaking 
him happy and prosperous. We dread 
an education which in any way with- 
draws a youth from the salutary influence 
of natural reactions and tends to give him 
an artificial conception of the world he 
lives in. We dread an educaticn which 
favors the formation of indolent habits, or 
which confuses and enfeebles the mind 
by calling upon it to pursue abstract 
trains of thought when it should be oc- 
cupied by the concrete. -We dread an 
education which at once excites ambition 
and disinclination for toil; which gives a 
smattering of many things but no true 


anything ; which represses individuality 
and so robs character of a main element 
of strength.—/opular Science Monthly. 





THE strongest light on any sea coast of 
the round world will soon be in working 
order on the Jersey shore. It will have 


if | 





| 
| 
l 


| 


no rival for power anywhere here or in | 


Europe. 
have 2,500,000 candJe power, and its 
warning rays will be sent forth from the 
top of Barnegat Lighthouse. This huge 
light was exhibited at the World’s Fair 
at Chicago, and it was purchased by the 
United States Government, to be placed 





This great electric light will | 


| 
| 
| 





on Fire Island. This project was, how- 
ever, abandoned, as a lightship has been 
substituted for the Fire Island Light- 
house. The Government officials then 
decided to place the new and powerful 
light on the next most important point 
on the coast, which is Barnegat. The 
present light at Barnegat is 165 feet above 
the level of the sea, and it can be seen 
under ordinary circumstance 19 nautical 
miles. ‘The new light is so powerful that 
it will not only be seen a great deal 
farther than the old one, but it will 
penetrate haze and fogs, which often 
make the present light invisible. All 
old sea captains know the Barnegat light 
as showing a white flash every ten 
seconds, and the new one will have the 
same characteristics. Many important 
additions have been made to the Barnegat 
lighthouse to prepare it for the new light, 
and it is now one of the best-equipped 


| structures of the kind in the world. 
sense of power or competence in regard to | 





IN a teachers’ institute, held in the 
mountain country recently, the question 
was placed on the black-board, ‘‘ What zs 
the object of school government ?"’ ‘The fol- 
lowing represent the w — answers sub- 
mitted by the teachers : To secure an 
interest in the work of the por Bia 2. That 
the child may learn to govern himself 


afterward. 3. To show the child that 
| punishment follows all wrong-doing. 4. 
To make loyal, intelligent citizens. 5. 


To obtain the best results in school work, 
and to teach the pupil self-government. 
6. To make school work effective. 7. 
The making of perfect citizens. 


8. (The 
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same.) 9. To draw out and develop all 
that is truest and best in the pupil. ro. 
To arrive as near as possible at perfection 
in the mental and moral condition of the 
rising generation. 11. To make law- 
abiding and self-governed citizens. 12. 
Moral, mental and physical advancement. 
13. To develop the inoral and intellectual 
faculties. 14. To enable the pupils to 
govern themselves and others in after 
years. 15. To develop ail the highest 
traits of character and purpose. 16. To 
fit the pupils to become good citizens. 


THE philosophers have figured out 
some queer problems since the time of 
Horatius, but none of them are more cur- 
ious Or more appropriate in a department 
of this character than that relating to the 
amount of time it would take an object to 
fall from the sun or moon to our earth. 
It has been decided, after an immense 
amount of figuring,thatifa boulder weigh- 


ing a ton should fall from the sun, it | 


would take it 99 years, g months, 7 days 
and 2 hours to reach the earth. 
boulder could make the trip from the 
moon to the earth in four and a half days. 


More than 60,000 signers petition the | 
Chicago Board of Education to restore the | 
Bible in public schools. Eminent Catho- 


lics favor it. A committee from all the 


prominent sects has been appointed to | 


select non-sectarian passages. 

Epison's definition of electricity, ‘‘a 
mysterious fluid about which nothing is 
known,’’ is not quite new, as a Kentuck- 
ian applied the same description to water 
long ago. Still the wizard isright. But, 
then, what is gravitation? We know its 
laws and nothing more, and within this 
we get along very well. The same can 
be said of electricity. 
and use it, it does not matter so much 
that we shall know what it is in itself. 


THE detection of the gas argon in the | 
atmosphere is being followed by a rapid | 


series of discoveries of great interest, 
says a London dispatch. Chemists have 
long known, theoretically, of the exist- 
ence of another element which has been 
called helium, and which was revealed 
by the spectroscope in the sun’s rays. 
It was not known to exist in this planet. 
Professor Ramsey a few weeks ago, in 
order to find whether there was some- 
thing in the world with which argon 
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would keep company, was examiuing an 
extremely rare earth found in Norway 
and known as cleveite. When this min- 
eral is treated with weak sulphuric acid 
it gives off a gas which has hitherto been 
regarded as nitrogen. The Professor 
found by close examination that it was 
not nitrogen, but argon, and, moreover, 
there was associated with it another gas 
which he found to be, to use his own 
words, gas which had not yet been sep- 
arated. He submitted it to Professor 
Crookes, and the result is to show that 
the gas thus found is helium. M. Ber- 
thelot, continuing his experiments in 
Paris, found that in manipulating argon 
he developed at an ordinary pressure a 
magnificent fluorescent substance green- 
ish yellow in color and characterized by 
a spectrum similar to that of the Aurora 
Borealis. From this he deduced that the 
northern lights are caused by fluorescent 
matter derived from argon and engen- 
dered through the influence of electrical 
emanations developed in the atmosphere. 
Still another scientific triumph is the 
liquefaction of hydrogen by Prof. Ols- 
zewski, of Cracow, Prof. Dewar’s rival. 
He finds that the lightest of all gases 
liquifies at 243 degrees below zero. 


Ir is interesting to know where ships’ 
masts come from. The spars from which 
the masts of the Defender and Valkyrie 
were made were cut at Kamilchie in the 
state of Washington. Thatstate annually 
sends out at least 100 vessels timber laden, 
in every direction, all the way from Corea 
to Australia and the Hawaiian islands, 
and even to the Kimberley diamond 
mines and the Johannesburg gold mines, 
in Africa. It is stated that the flag of 


| the Emperor of Japan flies from a stick 
| of Puget sound timber, and it is known 


positively that the flagstaff on Windsor 
Castle, from which waves the union jack 
in the daily view of Queen Victoria, isa 
Douglas fir from Puget sound—a Yankee 
contribution to the furniture of the mon- 
arch of the British Isles. It is also true 
that the largest flagstaff in Maine, the 
Pine Tree state, is at Lewiston, and it 
came from Puget Sound. Nor is it a re- 
markable piece of timber, as one comes to 
think who lives in Washington. It is the 
Douglas fir, known abroad as Oregon pine. 


A WALporRF Hotel group were dis- 
cussing the extent of British territory a 
few evenings ago, when an experienced 
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ONE HOUR EACH DAY FOR READING. 


traveler made a remark that set others | has been the queen of song in that part 


to looking up their atlases at the first | 


opportunity. He had said that a traveller 
can leave London and go around the 
world and never set foot on other than 
British soil. Asked to outline the itinerary 
he answered : From England to Halifax ; 
to Victoria over the Canadian Pacific ; 
across the Pacific to Hong Kong, step- 
ping there on the British reservation ; 
thence to Singapore, Penang, the island 
of Mauritius, Cape Town, South Africa ; 
St. Helena, and home to England; or from 
Penang, in the gulf of Ceylon, thence 
home by way of Bombay, Aden, Perim, 
Malta, and Gibraltar.’’ 


ScENE: A school room in the year 
1900. Teacher (to new boy)—Hans, 
have you got your certificate of vaccina- 
tion against smallpox? ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 
Have you been inoculated for croup? 
‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ Have you had an injection 
of cholera bacillus? ‘* Yes, sir.’’ Have 
you a written guarantee that, you are 
proof against whooping cough, measles, 
and scarlet fever? ‘' Yes, sir.’’ Are 
you provided with your own drinking 
cup? ‘ Yes, sir.’’ Will you make a 
solemn promise never to exchange 
sponges with the other boys and never to 
use any other pencil but your own? ‘Yes, 
sir.’’ Do you agree to have your books 
fumigated with sulphur and your clothes 
sprinkled with chloride of lime once a 
week? ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ Hans, I see you fulfill 
all the requirements of modern hygienics. 
Now you can climb that wire, place your- 
self on an isolated aluminium seat, and 
begin to do your sums.—achrichten. 


A DELEGATE to the World’s Council 
of Women, held in London a short time 
since, says of an old-time American 
singer, ‘‘A great voice is next to a great 
intellect in swaying the multitude. It is 
possessed by the World’s Council of 
Women in magnificent form in the per- 
son of Mme. Antoinette Sterling. Over 
twenty years ago Mme. Sterling was the 
star singer of the famous choir of Ply- 
mouth Church. She wasa young woman 
at that time, but even then had a voice 
and a technique which made her rank 
among the great artists of those days. 
She next made fame and considerable 
fortune as a concert singer in many of the 
great cities of the world. In Australia 
she sprang into the highest popularity in 
a single evening, and from that time on 





of the world. From Australia she finally 
went to England, where she has resided 
some years. Her voice is still in its finest 
form, and is regarded as second only to 
Patti’s in the United Kingdom. Mme. 
Sterling is more than a great vocalist. 
She is a poet, an orator, a reformer, and 
an enthusiastic Christian worker. Many 
of her best songs are her own creations, 
and both words and music have been a 
mighty aid to the English women’s or- 
ganizations in their effort to interest, 
edify, and improve the great public. 
During the nine days of the World’s 
Council of Women she attended and sang 
at every session. Every song was a mas- 
terpiece. Some were pathetic, and stirred 
the auditor to tears; others were martial, 
and caused the audience involuntarily to 
keep time with the tune, while still others 
were dramatic and kept listeners alert as 
if they were witnessing the tragedies of 


'») 


Shakespeare or the Greek playwrights ! 


I THINK that perhaps the greatest fault 
in reading is that there is not enough of 
it. In the first two or three years of 
school life there should be a great deal of 
easy reading done at sight in addition to 
that prepared before coming to the class. 
In the third and fourth years, the chil- 
dren should be taught to read independ- 
ently, to use a dictionary, and to get the 
meaning of derivatives. By the sixth 
grade I think the child has usually ac- 
quired the habit of reading, either of 
close attention or carelessness in calling 
the words, the habit of grasping the 
thought or of letting it loosely slip past 
the tongue and brain. Probably ail fur- 
ther training will either emphasize or 
vary these traits; it will rarely change 
them, I fear. Again, then, I insist on 
the necessity of concentrating the work 
on reading in the lower grades. The 
German schools average an hour per day 
in reading, and if American schools did 
as well the outcome of our school life 
would be better than it is. 


A REPORT in the Bombay Guardian 
indicates what influences are at work to 
demoralize India, and undo the work of 


missionaries in that land. All vessels 
bound for west and south missions stop at 
Madina. Here is the list of liquors 
which passed through in one week. It is 
taken from the daily returns posted in 
Liverpool : 900,000 cases of gin ; 24,000 
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butts of rum; 30,000 cases of brandy ; 
28,000 cases of Irish whiskey ; 800,000 
demijohns of rum ; 36,000 barrels of rum; 
30,000 barrels of gin; 15,000 barrels of 
absinthe ; 40,000 cases of vermouth. 


TAKE, as a single instance of the power 
of poetry, Walter Scott’s opening lines in 
the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,’’ where he de- 
scribes. the chase of the stag. The stag 
escapes and evades his pursuers, but 
what a picture the great poet has put into 
words! Reduced to prose, the ordinary 
observer and writer would have said, 
‘* They chased the stag several miles, but 
lost him in the Trosachs.’’ He could 
not possibly have said in prose, 

The antlered monarch of the waste, 

Sprung from his heathery couch in haste, 

But ere his fleet career he took 

The dewdrops from his flank he shook ; 

Like crested leader, proud and high, 

Toss’d his beamed frontlet to the sky ; 

A moment gazed adown the dale, 

A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 

A moment listened to the cry 

That thicken’d as the chase drew nigh. 

Then, as the headmost foes appear’d, 

With one brave bound the copse he clear’d, 

And stretching forward free and far 

Sought the wild heaths of Uam Var. 


The poet began his picture with an in- 
cident that only a poet would have 
thought worthy of words, but what a 
picture the few words make ! 

The stag at eve had drunk his fill 

Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill 
And deep his midnight lair had made 

In lone Glenartney’s hazel shade. 


Gop never works only for to-day. His 
plan runs on and on. The web He 
weaves is from everlasting to everlasting; 
and, if I can fill a part of that web, be it 
ever so insignificant, it will abide forever. 
And this is one of the most comforting 
thoughts to us. While on earth we may do 
something for eternity.— Bishop Simpson. 


GEORGE E.ior’s father is portrayed 
in ‘‘Adam Bede.’’ The childhood of 
Dickens is in ‘‘ David Copperfield.’’ The 
life and the times of Erasmus are given 
in Charles Reade's ‘‘ The Cloister and 
the Hearth.’’ Goldsmith put his own 
life into ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’’ 
Coleridge as a talker is to be seen in 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Life of John Sterling.’’ 
Charlotte Bronte’s idolized sister Emily 
was her heroine, ‘‘Shirley.’’ ‘* Dinah 
Morris’’ was an aunt of George Eliot. 
‘“Tom Tulliver’’ was George Eliot's 
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disagreeable brother, Isaac Evans. In 
‘** Pendennis’’ Thackeray is undoubtedly 
portrayed. ‘*‘ Harold Skimpole’’ is Leigh 
Hunt, who never forgave Dickens for the 
portrayal. ‘‘ Micawber’’ was Dickens’ 
own father, and ‘‘ Mrs. Nickleby’’ his 
mother.—A. £. Winship. 


THE teacher who stops growing begins 
to lose teaching power. There are many 
petty annoyances which assail every 
teacher, and usually some one or more 
serious drawbacks: to one's intellectual 
vitality. All these can be more than 
counter-balanced by the inspiriting effects 
of new intellectual activity. If that is 
wanting, the friction becomes galling, the 
pleasure of daily work is impaired, the 
teacher loses cheerfulness and energy and 
the old measure of success is wanting. 


HIGHER education should: 1. Give 
students nobler and loftier aims and build 
up higher aspirations and a purer life; 2. 
Give students the broadest general in- 
sight into past and human affairs; 3. 
Make students realize as much of God’s 
laws as may be revealed by science ; and 
4. Give men the power to add in some 
way to the realm of truth. 


THE Colorado Lducator speaks in a 
tone somewhat sarcastic, as follows: 
‘‘We must, probably, put up with extrav- 
agant ‘booms’ in life, but the ‘ boom 
teacher’ can hardly be doing much good 
in acommunity; yet there are many of 
them. This is particularly true of so- 
called high-schools. These are supposed 
to be beyond community criticism, and 
apparently some teachers do manage to 
draw fleece over the eyes of their patrons. 
Reference is made here to the pseudo- 
high schools of small towns. Next May 
or June may be seen accounts of the 
Smithville high school with a fine gradu- 
ating class of twelve or fifteen. Where is 
Smithville? How large? It is the 
county seat of Backaway county—popu- 
lation 800. June is in the future, true, 
and we can only prophesy; but have we 
not just received the course of study? 
Six teachers are employed in Smithville 
—one of these is a kindergartner and 
three are in the high school. Professor 
Breezy, of Zephyr College, is the able su- 
perintendent. That he is the right man for 
his responsiblity is evident from his ex- 
perience of two years—one in Blowburg, 
six months in Slackville, where he 
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brought the schools up to such a lofty 
standard that the Wearytown School 
Board singled him out of 100 applicants. 
But he was to bea man of destiny, and 
after a stay of three months in Weary- 
town, the Smithville board literally stole 
him from that community. Besides this 
record he can show ten recommendations. 

We see by this course of study that no 
mean subjects are taken up. Algebra, 
civil government, and the fuss over in 
Gaul look quite pale when seen beside 
spherical trigonometry, political economy 
and Homer. Some of the students are 
troubled in vulgar fractions, it is true, 


and not all sure about the decimal point - 


in United States money; but who will re- 
member that next June when the presi- 
dent of the Board presents each with a 
diploma, under the beautiful motto, 
*“ Ohe ! jam satis !”’ 


SMALL boys often ask their parents : 
‘*How deep is the sea?’’ The answer 
depends entirely upon the sea. .The fol- 
lowing table, compiled by one who has 
investigated, may help one to the solution 
of one of the small boy’s problems. 
Average depth in yards: Pacific, 4,252; 
Atlantic, 4,026 ; Indian, 3.658 ; Antarctic, 
3,000; Arctic, 1,690; Mediterranean, 
1,476; Irish, 240; English Channel, 110; 
Adriatic, 45; Baltic, 43.—Round Table. 


A SLEEPER is one who sleeps. A 
sleeper is that in which the sleeper sleeps. 
A sleeper is that on which the sleeper 
runs while the sleeper sleeps. Therefore, 
while the sleeper sleeps in the sleeper, the 
sleeper carries the sleeper over the sleeper 
under the sleeper, until the sleeper which 
carries the sleeper jumps the sleeper and 
wakes the sleeper, by striking the sleeper 
under the sleeper, on the sleeper, and 
there is no longer any sleeper sleeping in 
the sleeper, though he may not, asa rule, 
be troubled with insomnia. 


THE college president who once aston- 
ished some of his students by saying that 
he had no doubt that he used his diction- 
ary much more frequently than any of 
them, said only what is probably true of 
almost every professor and author of abil- 


ity and scholarship. As Horace, the 
prince of Roman lyric poets, enjoined 
upon the young men of his day who were 
ambitious of poetic honors to turn the 
pages of the Greek classics, their models, 
by day and by night, so the successful 
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modern scholar, taught by experience, 
might well say, not only to every aspirant 
for distinction in literary pursuits or the 
learned professions, but to every one 
possessed of an honorable ambition to 
become an intelligent and influential citi- 
zen, ‘‘ Turn the pages of your dictionary 
and your encyclopeedia with untiring 
resolution and patience.’’ Perhaps there 
is no other achievement which so dis- 
tinctly marks the turning point in the stu- 
dent’s career—and every teacher worthy 
of the name is, above all, a student—as 
that which crowns his efforts when he 
first acquires that strength of will, that 
mastery over all the forces of indolence, 
which enables him+to make it a matter of 
habit and of conscience to refer promptly 
to the dictionary or other book of refer- 
ence on every necessary occasion, trusting 
nothing to guesswork, and nothing toa 
lazy resolution to look it up at some more 
convenient season.—Canada kd. Journal. 


EVERY man who reaches the ‘‘ three- 
score years and ten’’ should be as 
Shakespeare’s creation was, 
Though I look old, yet am I young and lusty; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly. 

Many strong men die early, not be- 
cause their vital forces are exhausted, but 
because they abuse their powers, waste 
their energies, and break down before 
their time because of foolish excesses. 


Secretary Morton says: The demand 
for apples grown in the United States has 
always been in excess of the supply. 
The United Kingdom of England alone 
during the nine months ending Septem- 
ber, 1894, paid the orchards of the United 
States $2,500,000. The greatest enemy to 
our export apple is the ‘coddling moth.’ 
But the entire crop can be made worm- 
less if the orchards of the United States 
will use the following receipts : Use Paris 
green at the rate of 1 pound to 150 gal- 
lons of water. Weigh sufficient poison 
for the capacity of the land used and 
make it intoa thin paint with a small 
quantity of water, and add powdered or 
quicklime equal to the weight of the 
poison used, mixing thoroughly. The 
lime takes up the free arsenic and re- 
moves the danger of scalding. Strain 
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the mixture into the spray tank, taking 
care to pulverize and wash all the poison 
through the strainer. During the opera- 
tion of spraying. see that the liquid is 
agitated with sufficient frequency to pre- 
vent the settling of the poison. Let the 
first spraying follow within a week after 
the falling of the blossoms of either apple 
or pear, and follow this with a second 
treatment just before the fruit turns down 
on the stem, or when it is from a quarter 
to half an inch in diameter. The first 
spraying reaches the eggs laid by the 
moth in the flower-end of the fruit shortly 
after the falling of the blossoms, and the 
second the later eggs laid by belated 
moths. Do not spray the trees when in 
bloom, and if a washing rain immediately 
follows treatment repeat the application. 
SPIRITUAL deterioration, says 7he Ad- 
vance, is one of the easiest things in the 
world. Men go down with a great deal 
more facility than they go up. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty. It is 
also the price each one must pay if he 
would hold, to say nothing of spiritual 
progress, if he would hold what has al- 
ready been gained in moral and spiritual 
realms. How many dead limbs there are 
hanging and dangling on all our church 
trunks. A little less interest in prayer; 
a more casual reading of the Bible; drop- 
ping into irregularity in church attend- 
auce; stopping work; drawing the purse 
strings a little tighter when appeals are 
made for benevolence; forming associa- 
tions which are worldly, and in which 
religion is largely discounted; an _ in- 
creased absorption in business—these and 
others like them are rounds in the ladder 
by which one descends from life to death. 


AN experimental test of the new elec- 
tric locomotives on the road from Boston 
to Nantasket Beach made some time ago 
was surprisingly satisfactory The few 
officials of the road, who were the only 
persons present, believe that it is a long 
step towards revolutionizing passenger 
traffic on railroads. The locomotive re- 
sponded to every test. On spurts the 
engine made between forty-five and fifty 
miles an hour with ease. The possibili- 
ties of the electric current were shown to 
an extent never before known to railroad 
men. The first locomotive used weighed 


16,000 pounds, and was equipped with 
The second engine had 
Both trials were equally 


four motors. 
two motors. 
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satisfactory. Before the formal opening 
of the road, in a few weeks, it is asserted 
that one of the locomotives will show a 
speed of over eighty miles an hour. 


IN military stables horses are known 
to have pretended to be lame in order to 
avoid going to a military exercise. A 
chimpanzee had been fed on cake when 
sick ; after his recovery he often feigned 
coughing in order to procure dainties. 
The cuckoo, as is well known, lays its 
eggs in another bird’s nest, and to make 
the deception surer it takes away one of 
the other bird’s eggs. Animals are con- 


‘scious of their deceit, as is shown by the 


fact that they try to act secretly and 
noiselessly; they show a sense of guilt if 
detected; they take precautions in advance 
to avoid discovery; in some cases they 
manifest regret and repentance. A nat- 
uralist describes how his monkey com- 
mitted theft. While he pretended to sleep 
the animal regarded him with hesitation, 
and stopped every time his master moved 
or seemed on the point of awakening. 


A WRITER in the Philadelphia Ledger 
who has recently visited the battlefield 
of Chickamauga, remarks: ‘‘ ‘ Heroes as 
great have died and yet shall fall’ sang 
the author of the Iliad. But where on 
American soil, or on any other soil, can 
be found a twenty hours’ fight such as 
this, maintained by both sides without 
defensive works, for the most part at 
point-blank range and in countless as- 
saults almost hand to hand. The men 
of the Army of the Cumberland can visit 
with a feeling of indescribable pride this 
wonderful and patriotism-stirring olject- 
lesson in American valor, which has lately 
been dedicated for national uses, to be 
maintained in perpetuity as a record of 
what American soldiery 1s capable of 
doing under the inspiration of an idea 
and the guidance of a trusted leader. As 
we turned from the field to ride towards 
Missionary Ridge, I could not help re- 
calling that no portrait of Geo. H. Thomas 
hangs in the cadet mess hall at West 
Point, where the walls are decorated with 
the pictures of the most distinguished 
graduates of the United States Military 
Academy. The silent, stolid, self-con- 
tained soldier, who stands unique among 
Union commanders for never having lost 
a battle; the man who, left behind to 
confront the entire Confederate forces 
under Hood, made Sherman’s march to 
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the sea almost a summer excursion and 
not a tragedy; the general who alone 
annihilated an entire army at Nashville 
and destroyed forever rebel opposition 
west of the Alleghenies, and who un- 
complainingly bore criticism and slur and 
slander, is at last receiving the calm and 
considerate verdict of history, a verdict 
which outlasts and overcomes the preju- 
dices and jealousies of contemporaries.’’ 


I HAVE the pleasure of knowing a family 
in Philadelphia who have lived in the 
same house for forty years. As the 
children of this family grew up they de- 
veloped a musical talent inherited from 
four or five generations of men learned in 
the law as well as skilled with the bow. 
Every Sunday between 12 and 1 o'clock 
it was the custom of the father and the 
sons to play classic music, the father 
being first violin, one son viola, one 
second violin, and the other violoncello. 
They played well, and, as I lived nearer 
Philadelphia in those days than I do to- 
day, I often dropped in at these re- 
hearsals, as they called them. Five 
years ago I was in Philadelphia on a 
Sunday. 
in fifteen years, but I was sure they were 
living at the old place. I walked around 
to the house, and as I mounted the 
marble steps I heard sounds of music. 
Could it be possible that a ‘‘ rehearsal ’’ 
was going on? Yes, sureenough. There 
sat the father, his hair snow white, with 
his violin tucked under his chin, and the 
three ‘‘boys’’—fathers themselves —all 
playing away as they had been doing 
since they were children. ‘To be sure, 
they were married men and did not live 
at home, but they met every Sunday 
morning at their father’s for their music. 


WHAT is true of the so-called learned 
professions is true to-day of every line of 
business. In order to succeed the man 
must be able to use every faculty to the 
best advantage. He must have not only 
a sound mind, butatrained mind. He 
must be able to think in the right way, 
and to act atthe right moment. In the 
early stage of his career in business a 
young man will not appreciate what he 
has missed by not going to college. As- 


suming that he entered an office or a 
store at seventeen, and that his friend 
entered college at the same age, he will 
feel at twenty-one greatly the superior of 
But five 


his friend in business ability. 


BENEFIT OF COLLEGE TRAINING. 





I had not seen my old friends | 











or ten years later the one who had the 
college training will probably be found 
to be working more easily, with greater 
confidence, and with exactly as much or 
more success than the friend who had 
four years the start.—Ou/look. 


AUDUBON was born in Lousiana, on 
May 4, 1780. His father, a Frenchman, 
settled in Louisiana, but afterwards pur- 
chased a farm near the present village of 
Narcissa, on Perkiomen Creek, not far 
from Philadelphia. This farm young 
Audubon inherited about 1798, and here 
he was thereafter, whenever he was “at 
home.’’ He remained pretty steadily 
here for tweive years, clerking for a com- 
pany which was operating a lead mine 
near there. MMechan’s Monthly tells us 
that the old house is still standing, as is 
the neighboring house from which Audu- 
bon had his wife. It is said to have been 
a strong love match. In 1810 he started 
off on his great hunt for birds, removing 
his wife and children to Henderson, Ohio. 
In 1826 he went to London, where his 
work on American birds was published. 

IDLENESS standing in the midst of un- 
attempted tasks is always proud. Work 
is always tending to humility. Work 
touches the key of endless activity, opens 
the infinite, and stands awe-struck before 
the immensity of what there is to do. 


THE institution of school vacations 
dates back considerably further than has 
been assumed. Vacations were first in- 
troduced in old Hellas, and Anaxagoras, 
the philosopher, was the founder of the 
custom. He lived at Lampsacos, on the 
Asiatic side of the Hellespont, honored 
and loved by old and youngalike. When 
once asked what the city could do for 
him, he replied: ‘‘ Close the schools an- 
nually for one month. and give the 
children’s time over to play alone. I 
wish you would choose the month I die 
in for that purpose.’’ His wish was 
granted, and as late as the third century 
of our era the children of Lampsacos eu- 
joyed a month's vacation every year, be- 
ginning with the celebration of the anni- 
veisary of Anaxagoras’ death. 





Two young clerks in the employ of 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., the 
wholesale hardware merchants of Chicago, 
were caught stealing. Mr. Hibbard told 
them they could choose between jail and 
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wearing cards with the words ‘‘I am a 
thief’’ printed in large letters. They 
chose the placard punishment. Mr. Hib- 
bard hung two placards around the necks 
of the two young men and sent them all 
over the establishment, so that every 
employee might witness the disgrace into 
which his thieving fellow workmen had 
fallen. After this Mr. Hibbard called a 
large colored man, stood him between the 
two young men at the exit, where every 
man and woman in the store would see 
them when passing out at 6 o'clock. 
They were then discharged. 





“It requires more force to sound a 
note gently on a piano than it does to lift 
the lid of a kettle,’”’ the American Art 
Journal says. This is easy to verify if 
one takes a small handful of coins and 
piles them on a key on the piano. When 
a sufficient quantity is piled on to make 
a note sound they may be weighed, and 
the figures will be found to be true. If 
the pianist is playing fortissimo, a much 
greater force is needed. At times a force 
of six pounds is thrown upon a single 
key to produce a solitary effect. 


THERE are now more than four hun- 
dred monuments upon the battle-field of 
Gettysburg. Of nearly two hundred 
thousand (200,000) soldiers who fought 
there in those first three days of July, 
1863, nearly forty thousand gave up their 
lives. It was the Waterloo of the Con- 
federacy. How many readers of Zhe 
Journal, citizens of Pennsylvania, have 
never visited this historic field ? 


My belief is that our whole method of 
teaching the dead languages should be 
changed, that we begin altogether at the 
wrong end, and that this initial mistake 
is never retrieved. I myself was intro- 
duced to the Latin grammar when I was 
six years old, and to the Greek grammar 
a couple of years later; and when I left 
Oxford, after fourteen years of uninter- 
rupted application at these two tongues, 
the most that I could do was to translate 
with some sort of decency a few Greek 
plays, some books of Herodotus, a little 
of Cicero, and some Virgil and Horace 
that had already been carefully conned. 
Later in life I reflected with shame on 
the paucity of my classical acquirements, 
and I set myself down to learn Greek in 
the same way I would set about learning 
a modern language. The result was that, 
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although I had only spare moments of 
time to give to the business, I soon found 
myself able to take up any Greek poet or 
prose writer, and read what was written 
as easily as I could French, always, of 
course, excepting a corrupt chorus or 
some of the more difficult authors. Well, 
I believe boys ought to be taught in the 
same way—that is to say, they should 
begin with the vocabulary long before 
they are bothered with the grammar, that 
the acquisition of whatever tongue they 
take up should be rendered interesting, 
and that the names of Virgil, Homer, 
Horace, Cicero, and Herodotus should 
not be allowed to offend their nostrils for 
the rest of their lives by being made the 
vehicle thro’ which grammar is drummed 
into them.—Address of Dufferin. 

DOUGLAS JERROLD’'S soul seemed to 
abhor every trace of study slovenliness. 
A choice room was his in his home at 
West Lodge, Lower Putney Common, 
and his pen’ has given the world a wel- 
come peep at the interior: ‘‘The furni- 
ture is simple solid oak. The desk has 
not a speck upon it. The marble shell 
upon which the inkstand rests has no 
litter in it. Various notes lie in a row 
between clips on the table. The paper 
basket stands near the armchair, prepared 
for answered letters and rejected contri- 
butions. The little dog follows his mas- 
ter into his study and lies at his feet.’’ 
And there were no books maltreated in 
Douglas Jerrold’s study. It gave him 
pain to see them in any way misused. 
Longfellow had the same sympathies 
with neatness and exactitude. 

But other distinguished writers have 
been careless as these were careful. 
Carlyle gives us a curious sketch of Leigh 
Hunt’s menage. In one room—the fam- 
ily apartment—a dusty table and a 
ragged carpet. On the floor ‘‘ books, 
paper, egg-shells, scissors, and last night 
when I was there the torn heart of a half 
quarter-loaf.’’ And above in the work- 
shop of talent—something cleaner—‘ ‘only 
two chairs, a book-case and a writing 
table.’’—Chambers’s Journal. 


as 


The Harrisburg 7e/egraph was sur- 
prised to learn that the school teachers 
of a given county are not to be classed 
among newspaper readers, that but few 
of them ever read a newspaper. Com- 
menting upon this the 7e/egraph says: 
‘This is certainly not at all creditable to 
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the teachers. The newspapers of the 
day have more to do with the real educa- 
tion of the rising generation than the 
schools. What is read in the newspapers 
has a greater influence upon the life and 
character of the boy and girl than what 
is taught them by the teacher. The 
teacher’s instruction unfortunately in 
many instances ends with discount and 
proportion and rhetoric, and other like 
things, and leaves out of the account 
altogether the education of the heart, the 
cultivation of a pure morality, and the 
preparation of the scholar to resist temp- 
tations, about whose universality the 
newspapers of the country furnish so 
many illustrations. And again, too, how 
can a teacher in this age teach unless he 
or she keeps abreast of the times on all 
questions—scientific, moral and religious? 
And how can they keep abreast of the 
times unless they read the newspapers— 
the only medium between the quick- 
moving world and the great body of the 
people? Would it not bea good thing 
for some one of our educators to discuss 
at the annual institutes the relation of 
the newspaper to the public schools and 
the school teachers?’’ To this it may be 
added that there are many, far too many, 
teachers who read nothing but the news- 
paper! They know little of and are not at 
all in touch with the thinkers of the ages. 


—_—_—_—_ 


SCHOOLMASTER IN FICTION.* 


BY NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 
ty attempting to depict the school- 
master in fiction I shall imitate the 
method of those who take composite pic- 
tures. It is an idea that originated with 
Francis Galton when he began his famous 
inquiry into the nature of human faculty. 
He found that if a family or group con- 
sists of ten members, and it takes twenty 
seconds to take a picture, by giving each 
face two seconds’ time to make an im- 
pression upon the sensitive plate of the 
camera, the result is a composite picture 
showing in strong outlines the common 
characteristics and allowing individual 
peculiarities to fade into a hazy dimness. 
By concentrating our attention upon suc- 
cessive schoolmasters in the English 
novel, we may get a composite picture 


*Read before the Cliosophic Society of Lan- 
caster, on the evening of January 17, 1896. 
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that will certainly be interesting, if not 
entertaining and instructive. 

In taking this picture the limitations 
which the Clio has imposed upon itself 
for this year, of course exclude the cre- 
ations of Moliere and Rousseau, of Pesta- 
lozzi and Goethe, but permit us to use the 
writings of Cowper and Fuller, of Dick- 
ens, Thackeray and George Eliot, of 
Washington Irving, C. W. Bardeen, and 
Wm. Hawley Smith, and of others con- 
cerning whom the critic has not been able 
to form a just estimate, because they 
are too near his point of view to allow 
him to see them in true perspective. 

The trait which will be most prominent 
in our composite picture is best expressed 
by the epithet which Horace applies to a 
teacher of his day, calling him Orbelius 
plagosus, Orbelius of the birch. The 
thought that the schoolmaster is a birch 
wielder or something worse, reappears 
again and again in English literature. 
In the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Wash- 
ington Irving represents Ichabod Crane 
as believing in the maxim, ‘‘ Spare the 
rod and spoil the child.’’ This peda- 
gogue, according to Washington Irving, 
‘administered justice with discrimination 


f rather than with severity, taking the 
burden off the backs of the weak and 
laying it on those of the strong. Your 


puny stripling that winced at the least 
flourish of the rod, was passed by with 
indulgence, but the claims of justice were 
satisfied by inflicting a double portion on 
some little, tough, wrong-headed, broad- 
skirted Dutch urchin who sulked and 
swelled and grew sullen and dogged be- 
neath the birch.’’ Dickens represents 
Mr. Creakle in David Copperfield as 
carrying a cane, which he named a tooth, 
a sharp tooth, a double deep-pronged 
tooth, capable of biting like a real tooth, 
and at the same time giving poor David 
flesh-cuts that made him writhe. Mr. 
Creakle enjoyed his profession. ‘‘ He 
had delight in cutting at the boys, es- 
pecially chubby boys, which was like the 
satisfaction of a craving appetite.’’ An- 
other boy by the name of Traddles, was 
caned every day during a half year, ex- 
cept one holiday Monday, when he was 
only rulered on both hands. Squeers, in 
Nicholas Nickleby, is painted in still 
worse colors. Who has not shed tears 
over the fate of poor Smike, suffering 
stripes and blows for things which he 
could not help, such as the inability to 
control a cough; and who on the other 
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hand has failed to rejoice when Nicholas 
pays this monster in human form, in the 
same coin which he had so frequently 
meted out to the inmates of Dotheboys 
Hall? Every novel that gives an account 
of the school, and that was written pre- 
vious to the middle of this century, rep- 
resents the schoolmaster as a tyrant, who, 
if he does not use the rod, invents other 
forms of exquisite torture in the shape of 
tasks, indignities and punishments far 
more terrible than dermal pain. 

Take the forms of busy work, requiring 
a child to write the same word many 
times before the hand has reached the 
nascent period in its development. Sen- 
ator Bruce said the biggest day’s work 
he ever did, was signing his name fifteen 
hundred times in one day while he was 
register of the Treasury. ‘The official of 
the United States Treasury whose duty 
it was during the war to sign the gov- 
ernment bonds, and who had to sign 
several million dollars’ worth from Friday 
to the following Monday, in order to 
carry out an agreement made by Charles 
Francis Adams, then Minister to England, 
became paralyzed before he had com- 
pleted the task. Only those who have 
been obliged to sign their names hun- 
dreds of times in succession, have an 
adequate idea of the torture inflicted upon 
children who must use the same nerves 
and muscles in writing a given word 
several hundred times as a punishment. 

There are forms of cruelty worse than 
these. Think of Mrs. Squeers presiding 
over an immense basin of brimstone and 
treacle, of which delicious compound she 
administered a large installment to each 
boy in succession, using for the purpose 
a common wooden spoon, which might 
have been originally for some gigantic 
top, and which widened every young 
gentleman’s mouth considerably, they 
being all obliged, under heavy corporal 
penalties, to take in the whole of the bowl 
ata gasp. Think of Lowood School in 
Charlotte Bronte’s ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ where 
a Mr. Brocklehurst gives a scoring lec- 
ture to the girl who accidentally dropped 
her slate and broke it, calling her a liar 
and exposing her to view on a pedestal 
of infamy. C. W. Bardeen, in Roderick 
Hume, gives us a frightful impression of 
the cruelty of a New York teacher. 

When Roderick Hume, the Principal, 
visited Miss Duzenberrie’s room, who 
boasted that she controlled a hundred 


children without using the rod, he noticed 
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that as she walked down the aisles the 
children dodged. Presently he saw a 
little girl whom she had just passed rub 
her hand, gulping down a sob of pain. 
On examination he found the back of the 
hand still marked with the impression of 
four heavy rings which the teacher wore 
upon her right hand. The very claws 
that held one of the stones could still be 
traced in the tender flesh. Although she 
never used the rod, her pupils walked 
nervously, recited nervously, and grew 
more nervous the longer they were under 
her care. And yet Roderick Hume could 
not persuade Squire Coy that her whole 
system of instruction was barbarous ; that 
when to the crowded seats, bad ventila- 
tion, infectious atmosphere, long hours, 
you add the constant nervous excitement 
of such a teacher, you have every requi- 
site for fitting children for mad-houses or 
cofins. At last she inflicted a punish- 
ment worse than any corporal punish- 
ment upon a nervous, modest boy, that 
resulted in his death. It reconciles us to 
human nature to learn that remorse 
caused this teacher to commit suicide. 
The only form of infanticide permitted in 
civilized countries is the slaughter of the 
innocents, not by the executioner, as in 
the days of Herod, but by school ma- 
chinery of the Gradgrind order, by 
teachers who do not understand their 
work; and the writers of fiction give us 
instance after instance to throw upon the 
camera, giving us traits and lineaments 
from which in the completed picture we 
turn away with feelings of mingled horror 
and disgust. 

Nor does the school-mistress fare very 
much better in our earlier literature. 
William Shenstone, born 1714, thus de- 
scribes the school-dames of that period : 
In every village marked with little spire 

Embowered in trees and hardly known to 

faine, 
There dwells in lowly shed and mean attire, 

A matron old, whom we school-mistress 

name ; 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame; 

They grieven sore, in piteous durance 

pent, 
Awed by the power of this relentless dame : 

And oft times, on vagaries idle bent, 

For unkempt hair, or task unconned, are 
sorely shent. 

From these teachers of the olden time 
we gladly turn to ‘he modern teacher. 

In Miss Lloyd’s ‘‘Old Red School- 
house,’’ the scene of which is laid in 
south-eastern Pennsylvania, the biggest 
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boy downs and exiles the tyrannical old 
master, then plays teacher himself, ruling 
with kindness and firmness, only to be 
succeeded by a lady whose mild sway and 
wise tact enable her to govern the school 
without corporal punishment. Who is 
this little schoolma’am that performs the 
functions of a whole legislature in mak- 
ing laws for her realm, then plays the part 
of district attorney, judge and jury in the 
trial of culprits, and finally of constable, 
sheriff and chief executive in visiting 
sentence upon the guilty party? Let me 
describe her in the language of Margaret 
E. Sangster : 


Speak of queen and empress, 
Or of other ladies royal, 

Not one of them has half the power 
Or subjects half so loyal, 

As she, the little school-ma’am, 
Who trips along the way 

To take the chair she makes a throne 
At nine o’clock each day. 

Her rule is ever gentle ; 
Her tones are low and sweet ; 

She is very trim and tidy, 
From her head unto her feet; 

And it matters very little 
If her eyes be brown or blue, 

They simply read your utmost heart, 
Whene’er she looks at you. 

The children bring her presents, 
Red apples, flowers galore, 

For all the merry girls and boys 
This queen of theirs adore. 

The darling little school-ma’am, 
Who reigns without a peer, 

In a hundred thousand class-rooms, 
This gayly-flying year. 

Is it any wonder that before the story 
ends she steps from the school-room into 
the queenship of a home? Is it any 
wonder that school-ma’ams of this type 
marry the College President, the Judge 
upon the bench, the richest man in the 
community? Is it any wonder that there 
is continual change in the vocation of 
teacher, when over eighteen thousand of 
the schoolmasters of Pennsylvania are 
schoolma’ams? Is it surprising that the 
modern pictures of the school-mistress 
differ so radically from those of our 
earlier literature? Here, as in all fiction, 
the characters are shaped by their 
prototypes in the real world. Without 
matrimony the novel as well as the human 
race could not long survive. Five years 


hence comparatively few of the 18,000 
ladies now teaching in the schools of 
Pennsylvania will be found in the voca- 
Many of them 


tion of the schoolmistress. 
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will have intensified their present occu- 
pation by marrying the schoolmaster. 
And when the school ma’am described 
in this extract marries the schoolmaster, 
the result is the sublimation of his char- 
acter and the exaltation of his personality. 


”” 


‘*T was standing,’’ says D’Arcy Went- 
worth Thompson, ‘‘ not alone, one morn- 
ing in the lobby of my own home, just 
before leaving for the day’s work. A 
great-coat of mine was hanging from the 
wall. My companion, in a playful mood, 
put a small white hand into one of its 
pockets and drew a something out ; then 
thrust it back hurriedly as though it had 
been something venomous. And over 
the gentle face passed a look of surprise, 
not unmingled with reproof; but the re- 
proof gave way almost momentarily to the 
wonted smile. But I long remembered the 
mild reproof upon that gentle face, for it 
was an expression very seldom seen there; 
and it came afterwards to be numbered 
with other sad and sweet memories.”’ 

Here is another extract from Thompson 
that is still more to the point. ‘‘ Once 
upon a time, reader—a long, long while 
ago—I knew a schoolmaster, and that 
schoolmaster had a wife. And she was 
young and fair and learned, like that 
princess pupil of old Ascham; fair and 
learned as Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s 
mother. And her voice was ever soft, 
gentle, and low; reader, an excellent 
thing in woman. And her fingers were 
quick at needlework, and nimble in all a 
housewife’s cunning. And she could 
draw sweet music from the ivory board ; 
and sweeter, stranger music from the dull 
life of her schoolmaster husband. And 
she was slow at heart to understand mis- 
chief, but her feet ran swift to do good. 
And she was simple with the simplicity 
of girlhood, and wise with the wisdom 
that cometh only of the Lord—cometh 
only to the children of the Kingdom. 
And her sweet young life was as a morn- 
ing hymn, sung by child voices to rich 
organ music. Time shall throw his dart 
at death, ere death has slain such another. 
For she died, reader, a long, long while 
ago. And I stood once by her grave; 
her green grave, not far from dear 
Dunedin. Died, reader, for all she was so 
fair, and young, and learned, and simple, 
and good. And I am told it made a great 
difference to that schoolmaster.’’ And, 
we may add, to his school. 

In the last three years no book of 
fiction is said to have had a larger sale 
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than Maclaren’s ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.’’ The schoolmaster whom 
he depicts, makes a totally different im- 
pression from those of the earlier English 
novels. Patrick Jamieson, M. A., used 
to say there were two pleasant sights for 
his old eyes every day: ‘‘One was to 
stand in the open at dinner-time and see 
the flitting forms of healthy, rosy, sonsie 
bairns in the wood, and from the door in 
the afternoon to watch the schule skail 
till each group was lost in the kindly 
shadow, and the merry shouts died away 
in this quiet place. Then the Dominie 
took a pinch of snuff and locked the door, 
and went to his house beside the school.”’ 

‘“‘Oneevening,’’ says Maclaren, ‘‘I came 
on him listening bare-headed to the 
voices, and he showed so kindly that I 
shall take him as he stands. A man of 
middle height, but stooping below it, 
with sandy hair turning grey, and bushy 
eyebrows covering keen, shrewd, grey 
eyes. You will notice that his linen is 
coarse but spotless, and that, though his 
clothes are worn almost threadbare, they 
are well brushed and orderly. But you 
will be chiefly arrested by the Dominie’s 
coat, for the like of it was not in the 
parish. It wasa black dress coat, and no 
man knew when it had begun its history; 
in its origin and its continuance it re- 
sembled Melchisedek. Many were the 
myths that gathered around that coat, 
but on this all were agreed, that without 
it we could not have realized the 
Dominie, aud it became to us the sign 
and trappings of learning. He had taken 
a high place at the University, and won 
a good degree, and I’ve heard the Doc- 
tor say that he had a career before him. 
But something happened in bis life, and 
Domsie buried himself among the woods 
with the bairns of Drumtochty. No one 
knew the story, but after he died I found 
a locket on his breast with a proud, 
beautiful face within, and I have fancied 
it was a tragedy. It may have been in 
substitution that he gave all his love to 
the children, and nearly all his money 
too, helping lads to college, and affording 
an inexhaustible store of peppermints for 
the little ones.”’ 

‘“Perhaps one ought to have been 
ashamed of that school-house, but yet it 
had its own distinction, for scholars were 
born there, and now and then to this day 
some famous man will come and stand in 
the deserted play-ground for a space. 
The door was at one end, and stood open 
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in summer, so that the boys saw the 
rabbits come out from their holes on the 
edge of the wood, and birds sometimes 
flew in unheeded. The fire-place was at 
the other end, and was fed in winter with 
the sticks and peats brought by the 
scholars. On one side Domsie sat with 
the half-dozen lads he hoped to send to 
college, to whom he grudged no labor, 
and on the other gathered the very little 
ones, who used to warm their bare feet at 
the fire, while down the sides of the room 
the other scholars sat at their rough old 
desks, working sums and copying. Now 
and then a class came up and did some 
task, and at times a boy got the tawse for 
his negligence, but never a girl. He 
kept the girls in as their punishment, 
with a brother to take them home, and 
both had tea in Domsie’s house, with a 
bit of his best honey, departing much 
torn between an honest wish to please 
Domsie and a pardonable longing for 
another tea.’’ 

‘*Domsie,’’ as we called the school- 
master behind his back in Drumtochty, 
because we loved him, was true to the 
tradition of his kind, and had an unerring 
scent for ‘‘pairts’’ in his laddies. He 
could detect a scholar in the egg, and 
prophesied Latinity from a boy that 
seemed fit only to be a cowherd. It was 
believed that he had never made a mis- 
take in judgment, and it was not his 
blame if the embryo scholar did not come 
to birth. ‘‘ Five and thirty years have I 
been minister at Drumtochty,’’ the Doc- 
tor used to say at school examinations, 
‘*and we have never wanted a student at 
the University, and while Dominie Jamie- 
son lives we never shall.’’ Whereupon 
Domsie took snuff, and resigned his share 
of credit to the Doctor, ‘‘ who gave the 
finish in Greek to every lad of them, 
without money and without price, to 
make no mention of the higher mathe- 
matics.’’ Seven ministers, four school- 
masters, four doctors, one professor, and 
three civil service men had been sent out 
by the auld schule in Domsie’s time, be- 
sides many that ‘‘ had given themselves 
to mercantile pursuits.”’ 

Now this schoolmaster might not have 
passed muster according to our modern 
notions about the use of tobacco, but his 
skill in picking out boys of parts, inspir- 
ing them to go to the University, making 
out of them what their talents fitted them 
for, getting even the miser of the parish 
to support George Howe at the Univer- 
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sity, and going wild with enthusiasm 


Latin and the Humanities, 
traits of the true schoolmaster which the 
best teachers of to-day might well envy. 
The story is a sure sign of the change in 
the public mind with reference to the 
schoolmaster. When Gladstone is proud 
to marry his daughter to an English 
schoolmaster, when the highest salary in 
the State of Wisconsin ‘is paid to the 
President of the State University, when 
the village schoolmaster becomes the 
Governor of a great Commonwealth, and 
when a schoolmaster forms one of the tri- 
umvirate ruling the affairs of the ‘* Clio,’’ 
yea, when fashionable society is ambi- 
tious to join an organization abounding in 
schoolmasters, a change has surely taken 
place in the estimate placed upon those 
who teach the young. Of English writers, 
Dickens has perhaps indirectly done more 
than any other to work the change. 
While treatises like that of Rosenkranz 
have deepened our conceptions of educa- 
tion so that the head of a school ignorant 
of this epoch-making book is said to be 
like the motorman on the electric car, 
knowing as little of the nature and deep- 
est essence of education as the latter 
knows of the electric current with which 
he is dealing, it is nevertheless probable 
that the satires and the exaggerations of 
the faults and foibles of the schoolmaster, 
as given in Dickens and others, have ex- 
erted a greater influence in the improve- 
ment of the school than learned treatises 
on the philosophy of education like that 
of Rosenkranz. 

The difference between a knowledge of 
books and a knowledge of human nature 
is well brought out in several novels in 
which the schoolmaster figures as the 
hero. Roderick Hume, in the novel re- 
ferred to, succeeds in discipline and in- 
struction so far as he succeeds in reading 
human nature; Miss Lowe, his first as- 
sistant, succeeds in managing him and 
the pupils by reason of her keen insight 
into character; both he and she fail and 
get into ‘‘a peck of trouble’’ because 
they fail to see through the intrigues of 
Vic Blarston, a bright but tricky and 
conscienceless pupil. If the knowledge 


of human nature which the teacher pos- 
sesses, is employed to bamboozle the 
Committee of Examiners or the School 
Board, then we have interesting reading 
indeed. For instance: 

The American novel furnishes us two 





! examinations. 
when George took first prize in both | ‘*Locke Amsden, or the Schoolmaster,”’ 
possessed | from the pen of Judge Thompson, at one 
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One of these is found in 


time Secretary of State in Vermont. The 
novel has passed through nine editions. 
When Locke Amsden applies for the 
school at Mill Town Emporium, he is 
examined by a committee consisting of 
the merchant, the editor and the tailor. 
There are two candidates. ‘The tailor 
asks: ‘‘Do you teach after the latest 
style and fashion of teaching, sir?’’ His 
business as a tailor has shown him the 
value of keeping up in dress with the 
latest styles of Boston and New York. 

‘*Do you teach book-keeping ?’’ asks 
the merchant. 

‘* Which of the two political parties do 
you support?’’ is the question of the 
editor of the town paper called the Zlazing 
Star. Locke Amsden’s sensible answers 
fail to please. Mr. Blake, the other can- 
didate, had cunningly inquired the call- 
ing and politics of each of the members 
of the committee. He says he is always 
open in politics, and he read several arti- 
cles in a paper while waiting for his 
dinner that express his sentiments exactly. 
‘* What paper was it?’’ said the editor. 
With affected carelessness he says he 
thinks it was the S/arv—and, of course, 
he has captured the editor. The entire 
dialogue shows that his ignorance of 
books was supplemented by knowledge 
of the men with whom he has to deal; 
and Locke, who was really a good teacher, 
and possessed considerable scholarship, 
failed to get employment. 

The other account is that of an exami- 
nation held in a school-house on the 
Octoraro Creek. Elijah Hammerpue, 
having failed in business, concluded at 
the age of fifty that he would apply for a 
school in the district where his friends, 
Samuel McCurdy and William Jasper, 
both leaders in politics, were members of 
the School Board. The only obstacle in 
his way was the examination before the 
young County Superintendent, which 
Elijah must pass in order to get a certifi- 
cate. Elijah’s weak branch was arith- 
metic, and hence he and his friend Sam 
found it necessary to plan a scheme to 
deceive the county superintendent. The 
progress of the examination we will give 
in the language of a Lancaster friend 
who is now aspiring to write an educa- 
tional novel : 

‘‘As the long hand of the old clock 
reached the hour of nine, after a few sug- 
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gestive remarks by the superintendent, 
the name and age of each applicant were 
carefully inscribed in a register kept for 
that purpose. Then with a right face 
about, the whole class stood face to face 
with an improvised blackboard which 
had but recently found its way into the 
village school. It was not until the last 
word was written and the superintendent 
stepped to the front and began to run a 
broad white line through word after word, 
in column after column, that curiosity 
gave way to genuine sympathy for the 
tew unfortunates by whom Noah Web- 
ster’s latest dictionary had been so sadly 
neglected. It was not until the superin- 
tendent drew from his inside pocket a 
small volume bearing on its outer cover 
‘*Colburn’s Analytical Arithmetic’’ that 
Elijah began to manifest a lack of physi- 
calendurance. When the age questions 
finally reached Elijah, it was evident that 
a spell of vertigo, if nothing of a more 
serious nature, had overtaken the old 
schoolmaster, and he had to be led from 
the school-house. The strong and will- 
ing hands of Sam placed him under the 
overhanging branches of a venerable oak, 
where through the efficacy of pure air 
and cold water he was apparently restored 
to cousciousness. 

‘It was late in the day when the ex- 
amination closed. The superintendent had 
packed his grip; his faithful horse was 
harnessed, when the President of the 
Board, Sam McCurdy, stepped forward 
and grasping the superintendent by the 
hand, said in his peculiarly forcible man- 
ner, ‘James, it is unfortunately sad that 
Elijah was taken sick at the most critical 
moment of theexamination. As the old 
schoolmaster is thoroughly heartbroken 
over this unhappy occurrence, it has oc- 
curred to the members of the Board that 
the cause of education would in no way 
suffer were thee to grant the old mana 
paper. The village school is at his dis- 
posal. In fact, every patron of the dis- 
trict is willing to join in a petition to aid 
Elijah in retrieving his fortune.’ 

‘** Hesitating a moment, as if impelled 
by a sense of duty on the one hand and a 
feeling of sympathy on the other, the 
superintendent replied, ‘‘ I regret exceed- 
ingly that Elijah was overcome at the 
most critical moment, as I have not the 
slightest means of ascertaining his stand- 
ing in the most important branch of the 
school curriculum, arithmetic. However, 
I am willing to grant a certificate on one 
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condition, namely, that the Board appoint 
two of its members to examine Elijah in 
arithmetic and certify his standing in this 
important branch.’ Samuel McCurdy 
aud William Jasper were appointed said 
committee, and the next day was fixed 
for the examination. Sam hunted a copy 
of Emerson’s Part III, marked a number 
of questions with a cross, gave Elijah the 
answers, and placed the book at midnight 
in the desk of the school house. Here it 
is found, Elijah ‘‘ gets the answers’’ to 
problems that had been carefully marked, 
the report is satisfactory to the superin- 
tendent, the certificate is issued, and thus 
Elijah is by trickery again installed as 
teacher in the village school. 

The latest novel in educational litera- 
ture is the ‘‘ Evolution of Dodd.’’ It has 
become fashionable to state every kind of 
human knowledge in terms of evolution. 
When men get into the habit of referring 
everything from a game of cards to the 
verities of the supernatural to the doc- 
trine of evolution, as if this were a satis- 
factory explanation of everything in the 
heavens above, the earth below, or the 
waters under the earth ; as if, in fact, an 
algebraic formula might be constructed 
with an omnipotent God as the first 
member of the equation and evolution as 
the only term after the sign of equality, 
one feels tempted to quote the late Robley 
Dunglison, who used to carry his expla- 
nations in physiology as far as he could 
and then suddenly stop short by using a 
big word, which he said physiologists 
had invented at this point to hide their 
ignorance. 

The day is not far distant when the 
human mind will recognize the fact that 
while one of God’s ways of working is by 
a process of evolution, this does not ex- 
haust the possibilities of an omnipotent 
Creator. At the same time we should 
not fail to recognize in this phase of mod- 
ern philosophy the workings of a univer- 
sal law of the human reason. The reason 
thinks in the things of sense before it 
thinks in the things of the mind. Hence 
in every age and in every tongue it is 
customary to express the ideas of the 
super sensible in terms of the outer world, 
to express metaphysical theories in terms 
taken from the material world. The 
ideas as well as the terminology of Fichte 
are largely derived from the scientific 
discoveries of his day, The keynote of 
Hegel’s philosophy is found in the 
electrical discoveries of Galvani. When 
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Darwin showed how the origin of species | 
could be explained on the basis of evolu- 
tion, Herbert Spencer began to apply this 
doctrine to all forms of truth, and even to 
the science and art of education. 

It is, therefore, not strange that the 
word “‘ evolution’’ should finally appear 
in the heading of a novel designed to 
show how the son of an itinerant preacher 
passed through successive stages of de- 
velopment until the evolution of the boy 
had realized the possibilities of his nature. 
The full title of the novel is ‘‘ The Evo- 
lution of Dodd; a pedagogical story, giv- 
ing his struggle for the survival of the 
fittest, tracing his chances, his changes, 
and how he came out.’’ The author 
does not follow Herbert Spencer in spell- 
ing nature with a capital letter. In this 
way Condillac, Spencer and many others 
dressed up Nature in the robes of a god- 
dess, and by ascribing to this goddess | 
whatsoever is regarded by them as good, 
they seem to have satisfied themselves that 
they have proved the goodness of it. ‘‘It 
is not a little singular,’’ says Chancellor 
Payne, *‘that while the myth nature has 
been discarded in physical science, for we 
no longer say nature abhors a vacuum, 
it becomes a favorite term in the nomen- 
clature of educational science; and it is 
still more singular that a severe logician 
like Herbert Spencer should admit an in- 
determinate symbol into the formulas of 
an austere philosophy.’’ According to 
Herbert Spencer nature illustrates to us, 
in the simplest way, the true theory and 
practice of moral discipline. 

If nature be the great teacher which 
Herbert Spencer’s dictum makes her, 
then the North American Indians, in 
their savage state, were better educated 
than the Pilgrim Fathers in whose de- 
velopment the art of man, as well as 
divine revelation, had been most potent 
factors. If it be said in reply that Her- 
bert Spencer meant the nature of the child, 
rather than nature below the child, the 
reply isthat many tendencies in the nature 
of the child are evil and self-destructive, 
and that as a consequence many traits 
which belong to childhood by nature, 
must be counteracted and even eradicated 
by influences from above, instead of being 
followed by the teacher and allowed to 
work out the ruin of the pupil. 

To the praise of William Hawley 
Smith be it said that, in his Evolution of 
Dodd, he does not ignore sin as a factor 
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in Dodd’s nature, and acknowledges the 





hand of God as well as the agency of 
Dodd’s best teacher, Mr. Bright, in 
rescuing him from the evil ways into 
which he had fallen. ‘‘ Dodd wasa way- 
ward boy from the first, a typical 
preacher's son. He was rebellious, bel- 
ligerent, naturally deceitful. This last 
trait, matched with a vivid imagination 
made him a great liar as soon as he grew 
old enough to use the two faculties at the 
same time. He was a youngster for 
everybody to tease. When he first began 
to toddle along the sidewalk in front of 
the house, the folks who came along 
would pull his little cap down over his 
eyes, and then laugh at him when he got 
mad and cried.’’ When he was six years 
old there was joy in Parson Weaver’s 
household in the fact that now one 
youngster could be got rid of for six 
hours a day, ten months in the year, 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. His 
mother, with four other children on her 
hands, being too busy to go with him, he 
waded across the street where the mud 
and slush were worse than anywhere 
else. His boots were smeared to their 
very tops, and the new book that he 
started with had a black daub the size of 
your hand on the bright cover. He 
came late; and, without a word of hesi- 
tation, marched to the desk and remarked 
to the woman in charge: ‘‘ Mam said you 
was to take care of me.’’ Imagine the 
feelings with which the teacher, Miss 
Stone, took charge of him. Nevertheless 
she turned to him with a smile, and said, 
* My dear little boy, go and clean your 
feet.’ ‘I don’t haf to,’ returned the 
youth, scraping a piece-of black loam off 
his left foot with the toe of his right and 
rubbing the sticky lump into the floor. 
When she gave him beans to count out 
after the methods she practised for im- 
parting the first ideas of number, he ate 
thein all up. When she taught him on 
the chart the difference between the real 
girl, the picture girl, and the word girl, 
he would pay no attention, ‘*’Cause,’’ 
said he, ‘‘I know’d that always.’’ 

Miss Stone, not being a born teacher, 
but one who taught because she regarded 
it the most respectable way to earn a 
livelihood, was not equal to the task of 
developing this boy’s nature. Teacher 
after teacher failed to manage him. One 
Irish girl who had a thorough knowledge 
of human nature, got on with him very 
well; but the itinerancy of his father’s 
ministerial life brought him new teachers 
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until he was expelled and became a street 
arab in the fullest sense of the word. To 
take hold of a youth of that kind, to 
make a good man out of him in spite of 
habits ot intemperance and other vices, to 
impress one's self upon the nature of that 
wayward youth, so that when the hour of 
final reformation comes, the personal 
character and influence of his teacher, 
Mr. Bright, shall never leave him nor 
forsake him, but shall prove an anchor to 
his soul, saving him from total wreck and 
ruin, is certainly the picture of a person- 
ality grander than any pedagogue con- 
ceived by Dickens or the earlier novelists, 
who enshrine the school and the school- 
master in English literature. 


An estimable lady said recently: ‘‘In- 


all my life at school it was my misfortune 
not to encounter one real teacher.'’ Of 
sham teachers we meet many in real life, 
and literature has more specimens of this 
class than any other. ‘‘ Twoof the three 
humorists who are reckoned greatest in the 
literature of the world,’’ says a late writer, 
‘* have left us pictures of education which 
have passed into proverbs. The greatest 
of dramatists devoted to the portrayal of 
an academy one of his brightest and 
happiest comedies. Of Pope’s incom- 
parable satire, the book which is distin- 
guished as the Greater Dunciad, is de- 
voted to educational shams. Colman, 
the younger, is still preserved from 
oblivion through the humorous deli- 
neation of educational shams. The 
greatest and most popular of novel 
writers, whose works exert an inestimable 
influence in favor of reforms, owes his 
reputation largely to his satirical pictures 
of school life. The most popular English 
playwright of the past generation, and 
his contemporary, the favorite painter of 
manners among the dramatists of France, 
have both chosen teachers and pupils for 
the subjects of merry plays.’’ 

It would indeed be interesting to draw 
a composite picture of the teacher in the 
drama, and tocompare the result with the 
picture of the teacher as we have found 
him in the novel, and I suspect that not 
even King Ferdinand’s academy in 
Shakespeare’s drama, ‘‘Love’s Labor 
Lost,’’ would furnish us more genuine 
pleasure than the recently re-published 
drama of Maria Edgeworth, entitled, 
‘*The Dame School Holiday.’’ I know 
of no teacher in literature whom I would 
sooner throw upon the camera than the 
lady who figures in this light drama. 
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She is certainly the equal of Pestolozzi’s 
Gertrude, and a creation worthy of the 
gifted Maria Edgeworth. I call her 
gifted because Sir Walter Scott avowed 
that when he began to write in prose, he 
was actuated by a desire to emulate her. 
‘Lord Macaulay was moved to say that 
a scene in her best work, ‘ The Absentee,’ 
was the best since the beginning of Book 
XXII. of the Odyssey of Homer was 
written.’’ ‘‘Sir James Macintosh de- 
clared that she had selected a class of 
virtues most difficult of all to treat as sub- 
jects of fiction, and that she had thus 
performed what all preceding writers had 
left for her to do.’’ 

By stretching my theme, as did some of 
my predecessors, I might indeed justify 
myself in the use of the drama for the 
purpose in hand ; but there is a point be- 
yond which even the Clio essayist must 
not presume upon the hearer’s powers of 
attention ; and I therefore hasten to the 
end of my task, although my essay lacks 
the quality of being durch und durch 


griindlich, and exhaustive. 


In conclusion, then, let me call atten- 
tion to the fact that photographers have 
an art of touching up their pictures in 
such a way that the blemishes and de- 
fective lineaments are concealed, whilst 
the better and fairer features of the 
human countenance are idealized and 
rendered perfect. If time and the nature 
of my theme permitted, I would further 
throw upon the camera Pestalozzi'’s Ger- 
trude, Maria Edgeworth’s school dame, 
the ideal schoolmaster constructed by 
quaint old Thomas Fuller, the famous 
Doctor in ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days at 
Rugby,’’ the teacher painted by the 
father of Russian novelists, Gogal, in his 
‘*Tentetnikof,’’ also Edward Eggleston's 
‘* Hoosier Schoolmaster,’’ and finally the 
Dr. Samuel Heinzerling of Eckstein’s 
‘*Besuch zum Carcer,’’ which has al- 
ready passed through fifty-four editions; 
and then, after developing the composite 
picture, I would, with the art of the 
finisher, hide the faults and touch up the 
excellencies, evolving thereby the picture 
of a schoolmaster gifted with the power 
to: teach, able to recognize the special 
needs of every pupil, and to inspire every 
one of them with the desire for know- 
ledge, and with the sense of something to 
be achieved, seeking no higher glory in 
this world than that the boys and girls 
under his tuition should make the most of 
themselves for time and for eternity. 
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HE historical spirit seems to be abroad 

on every hand. In almost every State 
in the Union, says the Lancaster Vew 
Era, either the States themselves, or 
local organizations, have busied them- 
selves in hunting up historical incidents 
and giving to the world all the facts con- 
nected therewith. The past few years 
have seen the erection of monuments, 
statues, tablets and other memorials in- 
tended to commemorate striking incidents 
in our history or in the lives of public 
characters or private individuals. 

This is a spirit that deserves the ut- 
most encouragement. It makes our past 
history grander and more picturesque. It 
brings to light a thousand incidents al- 
most unknown before, that exemplify 
patriotism, self-sacrifice and heroism, of 
which the nation may well be proud. 
There can be no doubt that, as the past 
recedes, additional interest. will gather 
around the names and fame of the early 
pioneers and heroes who contributed to 
the upbuilding of our nation. 

For these reasons such projects as the 
rearing of the monument at Ephrata, in 
memory of the soldiers who were wounded 
at the battle of Brandywine, are deserv- 
ing of the most generous encouragement, 
and there should be no relaxation of 
effort until the proposed stately memorial 
marks the resting place of those heroes of 
the War for Independence. Our State 
has many places that should be marked 
by fitting memorials. Itis not the blood- 
stained field of battle alone that merits 
such recognition. Other deeds and other 
incidents have transpired all over this 
great Union of States that are worthy of 
being held in perpetual remembrance. 

The Philadelphia /ngutver, a short 
time ago, in alluding to the dismember- 
ment of old Fort Mackinac, on Mackinac 
Island, a post that was erected more than 
a hundred years ago, laments that such 
an historic place should be dismantled 
and be allowed to become a memory only. 
The least that the Government can do 
under the circumstances would be to 
mark the historic spot by some stone or 
tablet, that the history of the spot should 
live in our annals. The /uguzrer closes 
its article very fittingly in these words: 

‘* We are apt sometimes, dazzled as we 
are by the glamor of this practical and 
money-making age, to think that all 


romance belongs to the Old World, with © 
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the centuries of gradual progression of 
g prog 


which 





it can boast. This is not so. 
Were we only to look for it we would find 
in our own land as much to stir the heart 
and wake the emotions in some lonely 
field, or mountain lake, or grassy valley, 
as lies underneath the dome of stately 
minster, or in the palaces of kings, or 
the pictured halls of knight and earl. 

‘“There is hardly a State which does not 
have some place that has its romance of 
love and war, its association with events 
that helped to make up our history as a 
people; and thoughtful men often sigh to 
think how few such spots are remem- 
bered, and how they are fast crumbling 
into forgetfuiness.”’ 

The most striking memorial of the year, 
and one of the most appropriate of which 
we have knowledge, is that for which 
funds are now being contributed in Penn- 
sylvania in honor of Dr. Thomas H. 
Burrowes, to commemorate his eminent 
service to the cause of general education. 
He stands a colossal figure among the 
benefactors of the Commonwealth, and 
the memorial proposed by the educators 
of the State will be not unworthy of the 
man. 


-_ 


ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG. 
FoOURSCORE and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. We are now engaged 
in a great civil war, testing whether 





that nation, or any nation, so con- 
ceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met ona great battle- 


field of that war. We are met to dedi- 
cate a portion of that field as the final 
resting-place of those who here gave 
their lives that that Nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But ina larger sense we 
can not dedicate, we can not consecrate, 
we can not hallow this ground. The 
brave men living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our 
power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember, what we 
say here; but it can never forget what 
they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be here dedicated to the unfin- 
ished work which they have thus far 
so nobly carried on. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
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maining before us, that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they here gave 
the last full measure of devotion ; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this nation 
shall under God, have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.— A dvaham 
Lincoln, 


THE BIBLE: A TEXT BOOK IN 
COLLEGE. 


BY W. W. DAVIS, A. M. 


\ OST of our colleges were founded 
| by religious men: Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Gettysburg. Many 
of the Presidents were men of piety and 
learning : Dwight of Yale, Edwards of 
Princeton, Hitchcock of Amherst, Mark 
Hopkins of Williams. Mauy of the pro- 
fessors, too, taught in the fear of the 
Lord: Joseph Henry of the Smithsonian, 
Guyot of Princeton, Asa Gray of Har- 
vard, Olmstead of Yale. 

The course of study was arranged on a 
comprehensive plan: Latin and Greek, 
mathematics, the sciences, art, literature, 
mental and moral philosophy—every- 
thing to inform and discipline the mind. 

But there was one great oversight. The 
Bible had no place in this elaborate pro- 
gramme. A showy superstructure, but 
no firm foundation. The play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out. It was thought, 
doubtless, by these good men, that the 
Bible morning and evening in the chapel 
exercises, would throw a divine flavor 
over the proceedings of the institution. 

Why not let the Bible have a place as 
a text book with other studies? Why 
not the Books of Moses and of Samuel as 
well as the histories of Livy and Thucy- 
dides? Why not the Epistles of Paul as 
well as the dialogues of Plato? Why 
not the epic of Job as well as the tragedies 
of Sophocles, the Psalms of David as well 
as the hymns of Pindar, the prophecies 
of Isaiah as well as the Philippics of 
Demosthenes, the pastoral of Ruth as 
as well the idyls of Theocritus ? 

For all purposes of the poet and orator, 
the historian and critic, the writer and 
metaphysician, the Bible is a_ perfect 
thesaurus of the amplest and noblest 
material for mental and moral discipline. 
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These collegiate fathers believed that 
the students received a thorough Bible 
training at home, and needed no further 
instruction at school. Perhaps they did. 
But homes like those of the Wesleys and 
Doddridges are scarce in these days. At 
an English university examination a 
large number of students were unable to 
explain some simple biblical allusions in 
one of Tennyson’s poems, 

An educated Chinese knows the Books 
of Confucius, a Brahmin the Vedas of 
the Hindoos, a Mohammedan the Koran. 
To be ignorant of his sacred books isa 
disgrace. Shall our graduates be familiar 
with every form of knowledge but that 
which is found in the Book of books, the 
moral code of civilization, the sheet 
anchor of civil and religious liberty, the 
guiding star of human hope? . 

Let every student, then, who leaves our 


| college halls, be so grounded in the spirit 


and text of the Scriptures that he may be 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works, 
a man of power, integrity, and under- 
standing.—Lutheran Observer. 


THE ILLITERATE MASSES. 


'T HE Americans look with commendable 

pride upon their educational system, 
upon the facilities afforded for securing 
an education to all who desire it, and 
upon the progress which we are making 
along all educational lines. The report, 
just published, of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education for 1891-1892, 
bristling with figures and facts, is full of 
information, and discusses luminously 
some of the most important current ques- 
tions in different departments of educa- 
tion, while a careful examination and 
comparison of its tables reveals unfavor- 
able features, which may be a surprise to 
some and which it should be attempted to 
cure. 

The number of persons of a school age 
from 5 to 17 years, in the United States, 
is given as 18,543,201, in a total popula- 
tion of 64,834,561. The enrollment in 
schools of all grades, public and private, 
was 14,714,933. Of these 147,662 were in 
colleges, universities, professional and 
technical schools, and were above the age 
of 17, and should be deducted from the 
14,714,933 for the purpose we now have 
in view. That would leave 14,670,271 of 
the children of school age who were in 
school attendance. Of those 13,205,877 
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were in the State common schools. The 
difference between 18,543,201 and 14,- 
670,271 is the number of children of 
school age who were not in any school— 
3,871,930, or more than one-fourth of the 
whole. 

It is very true that this does not mean 
that this proportion of the children never 
have gone, and never will go, to school. 
The Commissioner gives a table, which 
shows that 36 per cent. of those who were 
between 5 and 6 years of age were en- 
rolled in the comimon schools, 70 per cent. 
of those between 6 and 7 years, 78 per 
cent. of those between 7 and 8, 84 per 
cent. between 8 and 9g, 88 per cent. be- 
tween g and.10, 90 per cent. between 10 
and 11, 87 per cent. between 11 and 13, 
77 per cent. between 13 and 14, 65 per 
cent. between 14 and 15, 48 per cent. be- 
tween 15 and 16, 36 per cent. between 16 
and 17, 25 percent. between 17 and 18. 
And as 90.6 per cent. of the children from 
10 to 11 years of age were enrolled (the 
highest enrollment of any of the ages), he 
says nine-tenths of the population get 
some degree of education, and the num- 
ber who never attend school at all is ‘‘an 
inconsiderable fraction,’’ so that we have 
a ‘‘ well nigh universal education.’’ Still, 
that leaves one-tenth, or nearly two mil- 
lions, of the children entirely outside of 
the schools. And a very large propor- 
tion of those who are enrolled get but a 
smattering of learning. Eighty per cent. 
of the children in the common schools, or 
Over 10,560,000, were under 14 years of 
age, and the maximum attendance was of 
children from 9 to 11 years of age. They 
are speedily forced into the work of life, 
with little more than the ability to read 
and write. How true this is, further ap- 
pears from another fact. 

The average number of days in the year 
that the schools, private and public, were 
open was only 137; of the State public 
schools only 88. In our section (the 
North Atlantic) the figures are larger, 
169; but even that was less than half the 
year. Inthe Gulf Statesitwasg94. The 
complaint in regard to the religious teach- 
ing of the Sunday-schools, that the chil- 
dren can easily forget in the six days 
what they learn on the one day, may be 
applied here. 

Our own State and city are in the van 
in their educational facilities, but even 
here there is food for questioning reflec- 
tion. The estimated population of Penn- 
sylvania in 1892 was 5,478,000 ; the chil- 








dren between 5 and 18 years of age 
(30.55 per cent. of the whole), 1,529,000, 
and the public school enrollment, 1,032,- 
113; nearly one-third not even enrolled, 
to say nothing of the regularity of attend- 
ance on the 169 days of the year. 

Philadelphia’s population in 1891 is 
given as 1,069,250. The children of the 
school ages would be over 320,000. But 
the estimated number in private and 
parochial schools was 40,000, and in the 
public schools for the year the enroll- 
ment was estimated as 174,700, the num- 
ber belonging to them on December 31st 
being, however, only 116,445; and the 
number of days the schools were in ses- 
sion was 201. The public school enroll- 
ment and estimated number for private 
and parochial schools, which will give 
the highest and most favorable figures 
possible, show that only 214,100 of the 
320,000 were under educational training. 

It is generally supposed that the cities 
are the most highly favored in their 
school conveniences and in the attend- 
ance upon them. Here, however, the 
Commissioner of Education sounds a very 
serious and startling note of warning. 
‘“In all the great cities of the country the 
schools are losing ground.’’ ‘Their educa- 
tional conditions for 1892 were less favor- 
able than they had been. While the 
population showed an increase for the 
year of 5.50 per cent., the school enroll- 
ment increased but 4.27 per cent.—one- 
fourth less than that of the population. 
As specific instances : New York’s rate of 
increase of population was 2.07 per cent., 
the increase of school enrollment only 
0.31 per cent.; Chicago’s population, in- 
crease, 8.13 per cent.; school enrollment, 
7.56 per cent.; Brooklyn’s population, in- 
crease, 3.58 per cent.; school enrollment, 
1.41 per cent.; Philadelphia's population, 
increase, 2.13 per cent.; school enroll- 
ment, 1.57 per cent. 

‘‘There remain,’’ says the Commis- 
sioner, ‘‘a large number of persons in 
every city to whom school instruction of- 
fers no advantages that they can appreci- 
ate, and who, if left to themselves, would 
never see the inside of a school house. It 
is toward this class that the efforts of 
school officials must be directed in future, 
if they desire to increase the proportion 
of the population who attend school, and 
it must be remembered that such efforts 
must be exerted toward each individual, 
and not toward a class, and must be sup- 
plemented by such expensive and trouble- 
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some auxiliaries as compulsory law, 
truant officers, and truant schools.’’ 

Here is common missionary ground for 
the Christian and the patriotic philan- 
thropist. Such a mass of ignorance 
growing up and increasing even in this 
city of homes is a menace for the future. 
It will be the material which demagogues 
can mould into mobs and excite into law- 
less movements. — Philadelphia Ledger. 
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WINSLOW HOMANS’ DESPERATE REMEDY. 
BY ROBERT B. HALE. 
P ie E third class of the Annisville Academy 
was the worst set of cheaters that had 
ever been in the school. It was known by 
the boys as the ‘‘ Cheating Class,’’ and was 
looked upon with a curious mixture of con- 
tempt and admiration. For, though its 
members cheated, at least they cheated very 
well. Never but once since the class joined 
the school had a boy been caught cheating, 
and that was Wiggin, who had been dropped 
from the class ahead, and could not be ex- 
pected immediately to acquire the requisite 
coolnéss, audacity, and quickness of hand, 
eye, and ear. At every examination some 
of the boys were asking and answering 
questions in whispers, or by means of little 
notes, while others were busily consulting 
books or condensed information written on 
their cuffs. Only about a third of the class, 
including Winslow Homans and most of 
the other good scholars, worked out their 
examinations honestly amidst the busy but, 
for the most part, silent communications of 
their neighbors. 

The matter had certainly grown much 
worse since the class came under Mr. Opdike. 
He was so extremely strict, and, as the boys 
thought, unfeeling, that they felt themselves 
justified in getting the better of him in any 
possible way. He had sharp eyes; but they 
were not sharp enough. There was not a 
teacher in the academy who could see what 
those boys were about during an examina- 
tion. They were very still, much stiller 
than the other classes, yet they managed to 
hold long and profitable communications. 
Once in a while Mr. Opdike saw something 
to arouse his suspicion; but, curiously 
enough, it was generally one of the honest 
boys whom he suspected; for the honest 
boys did not take any trouble to preserve 
appearances. The class had a good laugh 
when Mr. Opdike ran down the aisle and 
snatched a book out of Val Stetson’s hand, 
only to find that Val had sent up his exam- 
ination paper by another boy, and was look- 
ing over his lesson for the next day. Yet, 
at that very moment, if Mr. Opdike had only 
ares it, Frank Wiggin was sitting on a 
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book which he had just been consulting, 
and Calthrop was lending Aberle a rubber 
with a Latin-English vocabulary inscribed 
upon it. 

George Rogers was halfway between the 
honest boys and the cheaters. He cheated 
in the little weekly ‘‘tests,’’ which were 
merely to show the teacher how the class 
was keeping up to its work; but as yet he 
had been perfectly honest during the 
monthly examination, which determined the 
rank of the class. Winslow Homans tried 
in vain to persuade him to be honest al- 
together. ‘‘I must have some fun with old 
Dike,’’ George said, with a laugh; ‘*I don’t 
want to be a mother’s darling, teacher’s 
favorite, molly-coddle.’’ This last remark 
almost brought the boys to fisticuffs; for 
Homans, though small and slight, was very 
active and wiry, er not in the least afraid 
of his big friend, George Rogers. At last 
George said he didn’t mean to say Winslow 
was a molly-coddle, and with this Winslow 
was contented. They were a queer pair of 
friends—George was so big and Winslow so 
little; Winslow a person of such wonderful 
ideas and theories, and George a common- 
place boy, with nothing wonderful about 
him. 

‘*T shall get left in that Latin examination 
to-day, as sure as a gun,”’ said George, as he 
and Winslow Homans were walking to 
school together. 

‘‘Oh, I guess not,’’ Winslow replied, 
hopefully. You’ve been working pretty 
hard, haven’t you ?’’ 

‘Yes, I’ve been working like fury; but, 
somehow, this Virgil takes me where I’m 
weak. I shall fail, I know, unless—well, 
unless I do like the other fellows.’’ 

Winslow stood still and looked at his 
friend indignantly. ‘‘George,’’ he cried in 
despair, ‘‘you don’t mean to say you’re 
going to cheat in examination ?”’ 

‘*Oh, come now,’’ said George, savagely, 
‘*don't yell it out so that the whole street can 
hear. I’m no worse than the other fellows. 
I never set up to be any better.”’ 

They walked along in silence for a while, 
Winslow thinking up all the arguments he 
could against cheating; George stolidly de- 
termined not to give in. 

“a should think you would feel sort of 
mean,’’ Winslow said at last, ‘‘to get ahead 
of decent fellows who don’t cheat, in such a 
way as that. Lots of pleasure your big 
marks will give you.”’ 

‘‘T don’t want any big marks,’’ George 
replied gruffly; ‘‘ I just want to get through. 
If I get left in this Latin, I'll be conditioned 
in it for the year. All through school, lots 
of the fellows have got ahead of me by cheat- 
ing, and I don’t see why I shouldn't try my 
hand as well as all the others.’ 

‘“You know very well they don’t all 
cheat,’’ said Winslow ; ‘lots of them don’t. 
I should think you would feel proud, after 
having cheated, when you come home and 
your father compliments you on getting 
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through in Latin. ‘And getting through 
honestly, too; perhaps your mother’ll say. 
That ought to make you feel splendid!”’ 

‘*Shut up!’’ said George, blushing in spite 
of himself. ‘‘ You may as well keep quiet, 
because I know what I’m about; and it’s no 
business of yours, anyway. I’ll bet a hat 
that you and Val Stetson, and those other 
prigs over in that corner of our room, 
would cheat as much as any one else, if you 
only dared to, and knew how.”’ 

‘That's not true, George,’’ Winslow re- 
plied. ‘‘Wecould hand round papers and 
look at books as well as you old muddle- 
heads; and if we were afraid, what'd keep us 
from cheating when old Opdike was out of 
the room ?”’ 

‘* Because you're afraid he’ll come back, of 
course,’’ said George. ‘‘I’d give anything 
to see one of you fellows try a little cheating. 
He'd catch you at the first go.”’ 

Winslow reflected a moment, nodded, as 
if he had thought of something, and then 
turned back again to George. 

‘Look here, George,’’ he said, ‘‘do you 
really think I don’t cheat because I’m afraid 
to?’’ 

‘Of course I do,’’ George replied; ‘‘I 
haven’t been lying to you.’’ 

‘* Well, what do you mean by saying you'd 
give anything to see me cheat ?’’ 

‘“‘IT mean what I say,’’ said George. It 
suddenly dawned on his mind that if he 
could manage to persuade Winslow to cheat 
just once, Winslow could never find fault 
with him again for doing what he had done 
himself. 

‘‘T have half a mind to try it,’’ said Wins- 
low. ‘‘ What'll you do for me if I do?’’ 

‘““T’ll do anything you like.”’ 

‘* Will you promise ?’’ 

** Yes; shake on it.”’ 

‘*Very well; then I'll volunteer to cheat 
in the Latin examination, and do it so well 
that not only the teacher, but neither you 
nor any of the boys will see me, and get per- 
fect on the examination paper, or nearly per- 
fect, if you ss 

Well,’’ said George, his face radiant, 
“a i I ” 

‘If you'll promise not to cheat just this 
once. 

‘All right,’’ said George. ‘But if I 
catch you cheating I can begin myself right 
away.” @* 

‘All right,’’ said Winslow; and they 
walked the rest of the way to school in s1- 
lence, Winslow thinking hard and George 
laughing to himself at the fun he and the 
other boys would have over Winslow's at- 
tempts at cheating. 

The examination was to be translation at 
sight. Winslow knew it would be taken 
from Virgil, though he did not know, of 
course, what passage would be selected. 
But he had noticed one day, when Mr. Op- 
dike and he had been looking over a hard 
sentence together, that the teacher’s book 
had certain passages marked on the margins, 
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with dates, showing that they had been se- 
lected for examinations. When George and 
he had reached school, Winslow went right 
to the teacher’s little room, which led out of 
the school-room. Mr. Opdike was already 
there, reading the newspaper; but as Wins- 
low frequently came in to look at the books, 
Mr. Opdike was not at all surprised at his 
appearance now. The teacher's Virgil was 
lying on the table with a mark in it; but 
Winslow seemed to pay no attention to it. 
He merely took up a classical dictionary 
and began to read it. A moment before 
nine Mr. Opdike went into the hall to attend 
to his duty of ringing the school bell. 
Within ten seconds after he had left the 
room, Winslow opened the Virgil at the 
place where the bookmark was inserted, had 
found the passage marked, ‘‘ For the axam- 
ination of May second,”’ had closed the book, 
and was in the schoolroom. 

The examination was held at eleven 
o'clock. George had been spreading the 
news that Winslow Homans was going to 
cheat, so that all eyes were turned toward 
Homans’ desk ; but they were soon turned 
away again. If he was cheating, he was 
doing it too cleverly for even those veteran 
cheaters to detect him. Gus Aiken, who 
sat behind him, was considered by the class 
the cleverest boy that ever passed a note, or 
wrote a letter on the sole of his boot; and 
yet he could not get the slightest idea of 
what Homans was about. At last he stopped 
watching Winslow, and set himself to work 
with a sigh that any one should surpass him 
at his own business. After the examination, 
every one crowded round Homans to ask him 
what he had been doing, but Winslow would 
answer no questions. ‘I'll tell you all 
about it after the marks are out,’’ he said. 
‘* You just see if I don’t get ninety-nine per 
cent. I made one little mistake just to 
avoid suspicion. You all think a fellow’s 
got to be as clumsy about cheating as you 
are. Mr. Opdike must be deaf. I heard 
Wiggin there yelling out, ‘What does com- 
plerant mean ?’ as if he were a man ina cart, 
ealling; ‘Strawberries!’ Why, Wiggin, 
you'll ruin the class reputation for being the 
smartest set of blackguards in the school.’’ 

And with that he walked away, leaving 
the boys feeling a little uncomfortable at 
being called ‘‘blackguards’’ without being 
able to resent it. 

The next day, as soon as the class came 
together, Mr. Opdike rose to announce the 
marks. There was some little curiosity 
among the boys to see how Homans had 
succeeded. Homans himself was evidently 
very nervous; he looked pale and tired, and 
kept running his fingers through his black 
hair till it looked as if it had never been 
brushed. George Rogers knew well that 
something was going to happen, for Wins- 
low acted just the way he had acted a year 
before on the day when he stood up at the 
annual exhibition and defended the school 
athletic association against the attack of the 
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president of the trustees. Mr. Opdike was 
paie, too, and seemed much displeased. 

‘* The class, as a whole, has done worse— 
much worse than I expected,’’ he said. 
‘* Almost none of you have a real grip on the 
Latin language. If it were not that one of 
you had done extremely well indeed, I should 
suppose that the examination had been too 
hard. But Homans has passed an examin- 
ation so creditable in every way that, though 
there are two small errors, I propose to give 
him one hundred per cent. upon it. I know 
Homans would have told me if he had seen 
the passage before. It is a great pleasure— 
well, Homans, what is it ?”’ 

‘**T cheated, sir,’’ said Winslow. 

A sort of shiver went through the class; 
every heart beat like mad. 

‘*T—I—I don’t understand you,’ 
mered Mr. Opdike. 

‘* | cheated—cheated in the examination,”’ 
Winslow repeated, firmly. 

‘* Well, upon my word,’’ Mr. Opdike said, 
recovering himself at last, ‘‘I’m glad that 
at least you have the grace to confess it. If 
a boy must be a sneak, it’s better for him to 
get up and say so; but I’m really surprised. 
| always mean to keep an eye on you boys. 
What did you do? How did you do it ? 

‘*T looked in your Virgil and found out 
what passage we were going to have; and 
then, in the two recitation hours, between 
nine and eleven, I worked it all out with the 
dictionary and the notes.’’ 

‘*Why, but I don’t understand,’’ said Mr. 
Opdike. ‘‘I selected the passage at ten 
minutes before nine.”’ 

‘‘And I found it at one minute before 
nine,’’ said Homans. 

The boys looked at each other excitedly, 

while Mr. Qpdike pondered what he should 
Say. 
‘*T have always been proud to feel,’’ he 
began at last, ‘‘ that there has been no cheat- 
ing in my class.’’ Here the boys could not 
refrain from snickering. ‘‘ Nowthat I have 
found a case of it at last, however painful it 
is to me, I feel that I must make it an ex- 
ample. Homans, your mark on the exam- 
ination is zero. And I shall confer on the 
matter with Mr. Lonsdale. You have con- 
fessed, and that gives some hope for your 
future. But in aclass where cheating has 
been almost unknown before, it must be 
nipped in the bud. You may depend upon 
being severely punished. Boys have been 
expelled for cheating.”’ 

Homans rose to reply, but before he could 
begin, George Rogers was on his feet and 
had addressed Mr. Opdike. 

George was excited, and hardly knew 
what he was saying. He wanted to save 
Winslow at all hazards; and he blurted out 
the first thing that came into his head, with- 
out the respect that was due to his teacher. 

‘*Do you mean to say,’’ he called out, 
‘*that you don’t know that half the class 
is always cheating? Half? Two-thirds! 
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Homans isn’t the only one by a long chalk! 
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It’s kind of hard to punish the only one that 
confesses, when they all do it.’’ 

The cat was out of the bag now with a 
vengeance. The boys did not know whether 
to be sorry or glad that George had said it. 
Mr. Opdike sat back in his chair and looked 
at the class, but said nothing. Winslow 
Homans saw that the time had come for im- 
mediate action. He left his seat and walked 
up to the teacher’s desk. 

‘‘Mr. Opdike,’’ he began, in a low voice, 
so that the boys could not hear. 

‘* Well, Homans.”’ 

‘Tf you would be kind enough, and it isn’t 
asking too much, wouldn’t you let this 
matter rest just here for an hour? I know 
I'm asking a great deal. But honestly, Mr. 
Opdike ’’—here his black eyes grew so earn- 
est that they could not be resisted—‘‘ hon- 
estly, the only thing I want is to put an end 
to this cheating. You've no idea how far 
it’s gone; but if you’ll just let me call a class 
meeting in the ten-o’clock recess, I think 
there’s enough right feeling in the class to 
stop it right off short. But—please excuse 
me for seeming to dictate—but don’t threaten 
to punish them. That’ll make them cheat 
all the more. Won't you please try it? 
Only an hour ?”’ 

Mr. Opdike reflected. ‘‘ This is a serious 
business, Homans,’’ he replied, at last, ‘‘ and 
you have taken a great responsibility upon 
yourself. Be careful how you make use of 
it. However, I have no objection to waiting 
an hour. Now you may take your seat. 

‘* Well, boys, we will go on with the alge- 
bra; but before we begin Homans wishes me 
to announce that there is to be a class meet- 
ing in the ten o’clock recess.”’ 

There was not much algebra learned in 
that recitation. Every one was busy think- 
ing about the meeting at the end of the hour; 
and when Mr. Opdike went out and left 
them to themselves, forty hearts were beat- 
ing fast. -Most of the boys did not know 
what tothink. Cheating had always seemed 
to them a kind of joke, and all of a sudden 
here it was transformed into a serious matter. 
And Homans was so determined and excited 
that he frightened them. Thev were very 
proud of Winslow, and loved dearly to see 
him pitch into the trustees, or the teachers ; 
but now they were going to have him pitch- 
ing into themselves. George Rogers, too, 
looked very stern and dignified as he whis- 
pered to Homans. Wiggin and a few of the 
others were trying to get up an opposition 
party; but no one liked to say that he was 
on the cheating side. ‘' Let’s wait,’’ was 
the geneaal verdict, ‘‘ and see what Homans 
has got to say.”’ 

Homans had plenty to say; that was evi- 
dent enough. He was trembling with ex- 
citement as he walked up to the platform 
and started in. 

‘‘T won’t say ‘gentlemen,’’’ he began, 
‘* because a man can’t cheat and be a gentle- 
man at the same time. Cheating’s lying, 
and a gentleman doesn’t lie. But I have an 
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idea that most of you don’t know what 


cheating is. Don’t you see that every one 
of you that brings home his report to his 
father and mother with high marks, because 
he cheated, is lying to his father and mother? 
Suppose your father asked you if you got 
the marks fairly, what would you say? 
Three-quarters of you would say yes. And 
the reason your fathers don’t ask you is that 
they think you’re honest. But you’re not. 
You’re the meanest, sneakingest crowd I 
ever saw. You think you’re plagucy smart 
because you cheat better than the fellows in 
the other classes. I should think you might 
—giving your mind to it so! Don’t you see 
that it’s stealing to get higher marks than 
Stetson there, or Lee, or one of the few re- 
spectable fellows, by cheating when they 
don’t? No, you don’t; you’re not honest 
enough to see that. Perhaps you can under- 
stand this, though. Val Stetson was fifth 
in the class last month, because Aberle, and 
Gray, and Atkinson, and Winthrop cheated. 
Otherwise he’d have been first. And ifhe’d 
been first, his father had promised to take 
him to Europe. Do you understand that ?’’ 

There wasa pause. At last Wiggin nerved 
himself to the effort, and said ina ‘trembling 
voice: 

‘Stetson might have cheated himself, and 
then it would have been all right.’’ 

There was a little titter of applause, si- 
lenced immediately by the look Homans 
gave Wiggin. 

‘*So that’s what you think, you bungling 

sneak, is it?’’ Winslow hurled his words at 
vad Wiggin so that Wiggin would have 
iked to jump out of the window. ‘“ You 
think he might have been a cheat, and a liar, 
and a thief, just because you’re one. I tell 
you, Stetson wouldn’t cheat because he was 
honest. Honest! honest! honmest/ Did you 
ever hear that word? You never did any- 
thing but cheat, and you can’t even do that 
half decently!’’ 

There was a loud laugh at this, and Wig- 
gin made no answer. Gus Aiken ventured 
to put in his word this time. 

‘* Well, Homans, if you think it’s so mean 
to che sat, what did you cheat for, yourself ?’’ 

‘Tl tell you why I cheated,” Winslow 
sailed. ‘I cheated because George Rogers 
promised he wouldn’t cheat if I would; ‘and 
I thought it would show George how much 
I hated to have him cheat, if I cheated and 
confessed and was punished for it. And 
now I've answered you, Aiken, I'll take the 
liberty of asking you the same question. 
Why do you cheat yourself ?’’ 

Aiken did not immediately reply. 

‘*Well,’’ Winslow went on, ‘‘as you don’t 
seem to want to answer, I'll answer for you. 
You want to get good marks, and as you're 
too much of a dunce to get them by fair 
means you try to get them by foul. And by 
means of cheating like a professional gam- 


bler, you and Wiggin and a lot of the other 
fellows get ahead of poor old Anderson there, 
who has been the last boy in the class for 
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three months. only because he was one of 
the few decent fellows in it. 

‘* And now, fellows, the question is, what’s 
to be done? It seems to me that the class 
has done enough cheating to last us the rest 
of our lives. If any fellow thinks that I 
haven't treated cheating fairly, and that it’s 
really an honorable and respectable institu- 
tion, let him speak out and give his reasons 
for it. But that’s nonsense. The point’s 
right here: we've let this evil grow up 
among us; how are we going to stamp it 
out ?”’ 

There was along silence. Noone cared to 
stand up and defend cheating, because there 
was not much to be said in its favor, and 
because Homans. who had just shown him- 
self an unpleasant adversary, was half out 
of his seat, all ready to answer any remark 
that could be made. At last George Rogers 
rose with a paper in his hand. 

‘I’ve written out these resolutions,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘and I bope they suit you. I don’t 
write fancy stuff very well; but you'll all 
excuse that, if I’ve said what you want. 
Here goes, anyway.”’ 

George then read in a very 
following resolutions : 

‘* Resolved, That whereas a lot of us 
thought cheating was all right, and used to 
cheat all we could, we've come to the con- 
clusion that it’s kind of mean. 

‘* Resolved, That we don’t intend to go on 
cheating, because it’s about as bad as lying. 

** Resolved, That if any one does cheat, the 
rest of the class will go for him and make 
him sorry he was born. 

‘* Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions had better he given to Mr. Opdik« 

As soon as Rogers had finished, Stet 
gotup. ‘‘I move Mr. Rogers’ resolutions 
be unanimously adopted,’’ he said. 

‘*You have all heard Mr. Stetson’s mo- 
tion,’’ said Winslow, who had constituted 
himself a sort of president; ‘anything to say 
about it ?’’ 

He looked hard at Aiken and Wiggin. 
But Aiken and Wiggin realized that public 
opinion was with the resolutions; and neither 
of them was heroic enough to brave public 
opinion. 

‘*Well,’’ said Homans, ‘‘all in 
Mr. Stetson’s motion will please say ‘ay.’ 

There was a loud shout of ayes. 

‘*Contrary minded, ‘no.’ ”’ 

There were no noes. 

Mr. Opdike seldom smiled; but he could 
not help being amused at the strong sim- 
plicity of George’s resolutions. He read 
them over several times, and then looked at 
the boys with a much pleasanter weigaunicn 
than that which he usually 

“T was surprised and painec 1,’ 
“to learn that cheating was so common 
among you. I see that you have been too 
sharp forme. But now that you have come 
to these excellent conclusions ”’ ‘holding gup 
the paper, and smiling again—‘‘I think | 
must put complete confidence in you. To 
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be more serious, boys, I am very glad that 
you stopped in time. There is nothing that 
hurts a man’s character like cheating and 
deceit. It is almost impossible for a 
thorough cheat to become completely honest 
again; he hardly knows how. 

‘‘T am more pleased than I can tell you 
that you have found the cure for your own 
disease. And to prove to you that I have 
perfect confidence in you aud your new reso- 
lutions, I propose to give you a history ex- 
amination this hour, and to leave you 
entirely to yourselves. Please understand 
that I have not the least doubt that you are 
worthy of my confidence.’’ 

Here the boys burst into applause. Mr. 
Opdike raised his hand to restore silence, 
gave out the history papers, and left the 
room. The boys looked at the papers and 
began. For the first time in four years 
every member of the class was working 
honestly. 

But, as Mr. Opkike said, it is very hard 
for a thorough cheat to become completely 
honest. Poor Frank Wiggin had no more 
idea of history than he had of Hebrew. His 
method of passing history examinations had 
always been tocheat. Even then, he seldom 
obtained a good mark. But when he tried 
to work out his examination honestly, he 
found that he did not know a single ques- 
tion, and would have to hand up a blank 
paper. There was his book just inside his 
desk, and no teacher on the platform! The 
temptation was too strong for him. As to 
the boys, he had no doubt that half of them 
felt just as he did. He raised the cover of 
his dook, opened and adjusted his book, and 
started to work out the paper, though the 
sudden stopping of the scratching of neigh- 
boring pens showed that the other boys were 
looking at him. 

It was a critical moment, and Winslow, 
like a skilful general, saw that something 
decisive must be done. He caught George 
Rogers’ eye, and nodded toward Wiggin. 
Then he pointed to one of the windows of 
the room, known as the ‘trough window,”’ 
because the sill was some two feet above the 
great watering trough that stood in front of 
the school. George nodded back his intelli- 
gence, and, taking Val Stetson with him, 
approached Wiggin, who was still writing. 
The whole thing was done with gravity and 
decorum, like an execution in the army. 
The two big fellows grasped poor Wiggin 
by the head and feet and carried him, kick- 
ing and struggling, to the window. He did 
not dare to cry out, for fear the teacher 
would comein. Then he was lowered, care- 
fully and slowly, into the great trough, and, 
in spite of his efforts, pushed down into it 
so that the water closed over him. After 
that the two executioners took their seats 
again and resumed their work. Not < boy 
had risen from his seat, not a word had been 
said throughout the whole transaction. 
Wiggin did not return that morning. 

That was the end of cheating in the class 
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which had once been so famous for it. 
Wiggin came back to school the next day 
and manfully confessed the whole thing to 
Mr. Opdike, who laughingly said that he 
thought the poor boy had had punishment 
enough. No one ever ventured to brave the 
indignation of the majority again. Mr. 
Opdike was so kind and sympathetic dur- 
ing the whole period of the class’s exposure 
and disgrace that for the remaining two 
years at school he was the boys’ favorite 
master. Asa matter of course, they all took 


off their hats to the teachers; but it became 
an especial class custom, when one of the 
old ‘‘cheating class’’ saw Mr. Opdike near 
by, for the boy to take his hat off, and keep 
it off till the teacher had passed him. 


The class has long since graduated, and 
its members are now all of them honorably 
occupied in honorable business. Homans 
is in the State Legislature, and is celebrated 
as a merciless exposer of all sorts of dis- 
honesty and bribery. George Rogers has 
been called the ‘‘ honest lawyer of Annis- 
ville.’”’ The ‘‘cheating class’’ might be 
forgotten except for one name which will 
always bring them toremembrance. When 
an Academy boy takes a stranger over the 
school he always stops at the watering 
trough and makes a little speech: ‘‘ Oh, and 
there’s Wiggin’s bath-tub. You see, sir, a 
fellow named Wiggin cheated, and the other 
fellows dumped him in there, clothes and 
all. That was about fifteen years ago, and 
it’s been a sort of school boast that since 
Wiggin’s bath no boy ever cheated at Ann- 
isville.’’—Canada Educational Journal. 


> 


HE GOT IT. 

A GRAPHIC incident in the life of a 
[\ spoiled child is well told by a writer 
in anexchange: Among the passengers 
on the St. Louis train recently was a 
woman accompanied by a nurse girl and 
a boy about three years old. 

The boy aroused the indignation of the 
passengers by his continued shrieks, and 
kicks and screams, and _ viciousness 
towards the patient nurse. 

Whenever the nurse manifested any 
sharpness, the mother chided her sharply. 

Finally, the mother composed herself 
for a nap, and about the time the boy had 
slapped the nurse for the fiftieth time, a 
wasp came sailing in and flew on the 
window of the nurse's seat. The boy at 
once tried to catch it. 

The nurse caught his hand and said, 
coaxingly, ‘‘ Harry musn’t touch. Bug 
will bite Harry.’’ 

Harry screamed savagely, and began 
to kick and pound the nurse. 
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The mother, without opening her eyes 
or lifting her head, cried out sharply : 

‘“Why will you tease that child so, 
Let him have what he wants at 


Mary? 
once.’’ 

‘* But, ma’am, it’s a—’’ 

** Let him have it, I say.’’ 

Thus encouraged, Harry clutched at 
the wasp and caught it. The yell that 
followed brought tears of joy to the eyes 
of the passengers. 

The mother awoke again. 

**Mary !’’ shecried, ‘‘ let him have it!’’ 

Mary turned in her seat and said de- 
murely, ‘‘ He’s got it, ma’am!’’ 


ASTRONOMY IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


( F all the sciences, the oldest and in 
many ways the most interesting is 
the science of the stars. In all ages, 
from the time the morning stars first 
hymned their songs of praise down to 
the present, the stars have been the subject 
of keenest interest and of profoundest 
thought. The close of the 19th century 
shows a still greater interest in astronomy 
than the annals of any previous age can 
furnish. But it is to be deplored that 
whilst Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, Physics, Physiology, 
English Literature, Rhetoric, Latin, 
Greek, German, French, and History, are 
all studied by the boys and girls of our 
high schools, astronomy is either en- 
tirely ignored, or at most glanced at in a 
very desultory way. This should not be 
so. Men of wide intelligence and sound 
judgment, men whose opinions are en- 
titled to the highest respect, will say that 
for all the purposes of thorough culture, 
Astronomy takes very high rank. 

When we consider the various relations 
that the other sciences sustain to Astron- 
omy, as Photography to Astronomy, 
Physics to Astronomy, Chemistry to 
Astronomy, Geology to Astronomy, 
Chronology to Astronomy, and Geog- 
raphy and Ocean Commerce to Astron- 
omy, it must be admitted that this science 
assumes at once an importance that is 
second to no other. When we consider 
that 3000 or 4000 years B. C., Egypt and 
Babylonia furnished texts written on 
papyrus, burnt in brick, or chiseled on 
stone, showing that observations of 
eclipses and other astronomical pheno- 
mena had been made; and that those 
oriental nations had erected monuments, 
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temples, and pyramids, in strict harmony 
with astronomical principles; that the 
‘‘ Father of Astronomy,’’ Hipparchus, 
130 B. C., discovered the precession of 
the equinoxes ; that Ptolemy of Alexan- 
dria wrote the Almagest, 130 A. D.; that 
Copernicus gave to the world for the first 
time the true theory of the solar system ; 
that Kepler first proclaimed the three 
fundamental laws of the solar system ; 
that Tycho Brahe first demonstrated the 
value and use of an astronomical observa- 
tory ; and since their days, a long line of 
men, illustrious because of their almost 
infinite sweep of intellect, Galileo, New- 
ton, Laplace, Herschel, Secchi, and a 
host of others, some dead and some living, 
have by the aid of their mathematical 
genius, by observation, and by telescopes, 
infinitely enlarged the domain of the uni- 
verse, we must say that Astronomy is 
worthy of the best effort of the human 
mind, and of the most earnest study of 
every boy and girl. 

When we consider that the Book of Job, 
written probably more than a thousand 
years B. C., that the Iliad of Homer, 
written nearly a thousand years B. C., 
refer to some of the most brilliant stars 
and groups of stars in the skies; that 
Kant, the prince of German Metaphysic- 
ians, had time to write his remarkable 
works on the ‘‘ General History and 
Theory of the Heavens”’ and on ‘‘ The 
Volcanoes of the Moon;’’ that Carlyle, 
one of the masters of English literature, 
gave plaintive utterance to his feelings as 
follows. ‘‘ Why did not somebody teach 
me the constellations, and make me at 
home in the starry heavens, which are 
always overhead, and which I don’t half 
know to this day ?’’ that the great poets 
and writers of literature, of all ages, and 
in all languages, have adorned their 
master-pieces with passages concerning 
the starry heavens ; when we consider all 
this, the wonder is that so little effort is 
expended in the High Schools of our 
country, in making more widely known 
the elementary facts and truths of astro- 
nomical science and also uranography. 
Here is a field that has been left practi- 
cally to the astronomers of the observa- 
tories, or to the irregular methods of a 
few amateurs that are to be found here 
and there among the nations. 

In order that Astronomy may become a 
popular study, every High School should 
be equipped with apparatus, not expen- 
sive, but scientific and exact—celestial 
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globes and charts, a small telescope, and 
a well selected library of astronomical 
books by the best writers. Thus pre- 
pared, the work should be begun by ob- 
servations of the heavens, in order to learn 
the names and locations of the constella- 
tions and of the stars of the first, second, 
and third magnitude, together with the 
mythology attaching tothem. To most 
beginners, such a study of the heavens 
becomes most interesting, and the inter- 
est develops, before one knows it, into 
enthusiasm. This course may be followed 
by a study of the celestial circles, as the 
equinoctial; the ecliptic ; their intersect- 
ions, their poles ; meridians ; the vertical 
circles ; right ascension and declination; 
the motions, orbits, distances, and size of 
the planets, and their relative positions, 
interplanetary influences, and their phy- 


sical conditions ; the general theory of 


eclipses and occultations ; sun spots and 
solar phenomena at the time of solar 
eclipses ; equinoctical and solstitial points; 
the precession of the equinoxes, and other 
items of interest. The next subject may 
be a study of the comets that visit our 
system, and of meteors and meteoric 
swarms, and their origin and destiny. 

At this point an investigation of the 
heavens beyond the solar system may be 
entered upon. With a good telescope 
whose object-glass is 4 or 5 or 6 inches in 
diameter, many of the wonders and beau- 
ties of the celestial depths may be brought 
to light. The so-called fixed stars will 
be found to vary in color. Some are 
white stars, others are red ; some are yel- 
low, and others are blue ; and to learn to 
distinguish these various colors in the 
stars, and some of the most marked var- 
iations from them, constitutes a most 
pleasant and interesting kind of astronom- 
ical work. The telescope will also enable 
a person, properly trained, to discover 
a very important arrangement of many of 
the stars; that is to say, some stars that 
to the unaided eye appear to be single, 
are found to be double, constituting a 
pair, each of which revolves about a com- 
mon centre ; others are found to be triple, 
and others still quadruple. Then again, 
there is another class of stars, called var- 
iable stars, many of which are known to 
exist ; some of which at times shine with 
great brilliancy, and at other times grad- 
ually fade away to an almost invisible 
condition, vibrating, as it were, periodi- 
cally between the two extremes; this 
class will demand attention. 
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Our little telescope, as it is turned 
toward the constellations, one after the 
other, will reveal still other wonders. 
Clusters of stars will appear as by magic 
in Hercules, Taurus, Cancer, Gemini, 
and so on, numbering hundreds and even 
thousand of stars that are invisible to the 
nakedeye. Sir W. Herschel counted 200 
stars ina cluster blelonging to the con- 
stellation Serpens. A cluster in Hercules, 
visible to the naked eye on moonless clear 
nights, is composed of more than 5000 
stars ranging in size from the roth to the 
15th magnitude. Many nights could be 
spent in the examination of star clusters. 
Another very important subject, and one 
that will well repay all the expenditure 
of time and labor that may be required, 
is the consideration of those fleecy, cloud- 
like objects that lie far out in the stellar 
places, to which the name of nebulz or 
nebulous fields may be applied. Some of 
these are visible with an opera glass, or, 
as in the case of the great nebula in 
Andromeda, and the great Orion nebula, 
with the nakedeye. Their grandeur and 
beauty, however, are made to appear 
only by the use of a large telescope. Nor 
must the Galaxy or Milky Way be 
omitted from the list of subjects properly 
belonging to High School Astronomy. 
This ‘‘ backbone of the Heavens’’ as it 
may be called, contains its mysteries and 
‘*coal sacks’’ that will furnish pleasant 
and profitable occupation for many hours. 

To all the foregoing, another and very 
essential feature should be added. The 
literature of astronomical science is quite 
extensive at the present time, and is 
rapidly growing. A portion of the tools 
for astronomical work, therefore, should 
consist of a hundred or more volumes 
upon various astronomical lines, includ- 
ing the history of Astronomy, the biog- 
raphies of the best astronomers, and de- 
scriptions of the greatest observatories of 
the world. The list of books should em- 
brace, among others, the following: 
Clerke’s ‘‘ History of Astronomy during 
the 19th Century,’’ Grant’s ‘‘ History of 
Physical Astronomy,’’ Langley’s ‘‘ The 
New Astronomy,’’ lLockyer’s ‘‘ The 
Dawn of Astronomy,’’ Lockyer’s ‘‘ Star 
Gazing,’’ Lockyer’s ‘‘Chemistry of 
the Sun,’’ Proctor’s various astronomi- 
cal publications, Proctor and Ranyard’s 
‘*Old and New Astronomy,’’ Flammar- 
ion & Gore’s ‘‘Popular Astronomy,”’ 


Bail’s various astronomical publications, 
Young’s ‘‘ The Sun,’’ Webb’s “‘ Celestial 
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Objects for Common Telescopes,’’ Todd’s 
‘*Total Eclipse of the Sun,’’ Chambers’ 
Revised Astronomical Works. 

To supplement all that cannot be at 
tained otherwise, in the way of celestial 
observations, a good lantern‘and a com- 
plete set of the best astronomical slides 
would be of great value. Such an equip- 
ment would materially increase the inter- 
est in many ways. 

High School students should be encour- 
aged to pay close attention to the many 
celestial phenomena that are almost con- 
stantly occurring — solar and lunar 
eclipses, occultations of stars and planets, 
conjunctions of planets and of planets and 
stars; the coming and going of comets, 
and meteoric falls and displays; and the 
displays of the Aurora Borealis. 

A course of Astronomy as outlined in 
the foregoing, would certainly do as much 
for the average High School boy or girl 
in strengthening the intellectual faculties, 
in broadening the character, in elevating 
and stimulating thought, desire and pur- 
pose, and in creating a strong and pure 
imagination, as any other subject, 
whether scientific or literary, embraced 
within any course of study for High 


Schools.—Prof. /. Miller, University of 
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Kansas, in ‘opular Astronomy.”’ 
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IMPURE LITERATURE. 


BY ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
Secretary of Society for Prevention of Vice. 


‘* GENIUS takes its rise out of the Mountain 
of Rectitude.— merson. 

‘The greatest work has always gone with 
the most fervent moral purpose.’’—ZLanier. 





“Men give reputation to Literature, and con- 
vince the world of its usefulness.’’—Addison. 

Webster defines. Literature as ‘‘A class of 
writings distinguished for beauty of style or ex- 
pression, as poetry, essay or history, in distinc- 
tion from scientific treatises and works which 
contain positive knowledge.’’—elles Lettres. 

‘““Art’’ and ‘‘ Literature’’ are digni- 
fied and conservative terms, and should 
be applied to that which ennobles, cul- 
tivates, and develops the mind and soul 
of man. The custom of applying either 
of these terms to the foul conceptions 
emanating from debased natures, which 
appeal to animal passions or the grov- 
eling things of life, even though the 
touch of genius is employed in commit- 
ting them to paper or canvas, is to be de- 
precated. 


IMPURE LITERATURE. 
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It is a misnomer to use the term ‘‘ Art”’ 
or ‘‘ Literature ’’ when speaking of an ob- 
scene painting or bawdy book. True art is 
never unclean. Sidney Lanier wrote: 
‘* Let any sculptor hew us out the most 
ravishing combination of tender curves 
and spheric softness that ever stood for a 
woman ; yet if the lip have a certain ful- 
ness that hints of the flesh; if the brow 
be insincere; if in the minutest particular 
the physical beauty suggests a moral 
ugliness, that sculptor— unless he be por- 
traying a moral ugliness for a moral pur- 
pose—may as well give over his marble 
for paving stones.’’ He who has not yet 
perceived how artistic beauty and moral 
beauty are convergent lines which run 
back into a common ideal origin, and 
who therefore is not on fire with moral 
beauty just as with artistic beauty,—he 
is not a great artist. 

That which emanates from the devil’s 
printing press has no more claim upon 
literature than a licentious picture has 
upon art. The only claim should be 
when speaking collectively with other 
printed matters. 

A person standing in a public place, 
using indecent language, or telling a 
bawdy story, is properly called a ‘‘ black- 
guard.’’ His words are but his thoughts 
and imagination spoken aloud—the con- 
ception of his own mind and taste. His 
very presence acts as a sort of check upon 
his listeners. The moral coward will 
laugh, and others will find a sort of satis- 
faction in the hog’s-wallow of filth that 
such an one revels in. Not so with the 
foul book or criminal story. It becomes 
a silent companion to thought. It 
quickens imagination and arouses passion 
without having the power, by its pres- 
ence, tocreate the same shock to modesty 
that the personal presence of the author 
would. 

Is the author justified or excused sim- 
ply because the foul ideas he conveys are 
dreamed out upon paper, and not spoken 
aloud? His story is the offspring of his 
own perverted nature. Impure thoughts 
were in his mind before they could be 
committed to paper. Sensational style, 
ease of form, and the covert detail, will 
not justify placing before the receptive 
mind of youth, the nauseating, insidious, 
tainted and debasing story, even though 
written so as to evade the law. 

There is a strong competition existing 
among many modern scribblers, as to 
which one can write the filthiest story 
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and at the same time escape the penalties 
of the law. There seems to be no public 
sentiment against this soul-degrading 
practice. The inconvenience of the law 
is all that holds many blackguards in 
check. So called reputable publishers in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and other large cities, have recently 
seemed to be in rivalry as to which one 
could find among ancient nastiness, and 
books suppressed in foreign lands, sala- 
cious matters to reproduce in this coun- 
try. Such unclean things these so-called 
decent men make their stock in trade, and 
sell for personal gain. 

The principal thought in many cases is 
to get a publication vile enough to sell. 
Let one of these respectable dealers in 
filth be arrested, and a great outcry is 
made about lack of ‘‘judgment,’’ “‘ inter- 
fering with classical literature,’ ete. We 
have in this country imitators of French 
and German realism, writers who seem to 
turn the brothel inside out, and open wide 
the doors of dives and resorts of the de- 
graded, for thoughtless ones and children 
to look in upon. 

Many daily and sporting papers fill 
their columns with highly colored de- 
tails of sickening and loathsome crimes. 
The lowest resorts of the degraded and 
criminal classes are ransacked for foul 
stories from real life. A choice com- 
modity in trade for such is the exposure 
of the rich libertine, rake or scoundrel or 
fashionable woman who has in society 
worn good clothes, ridden in elegant equip- 
ages, done fashionable watering places, 
created a ripple in high life for a while, 
and then found to have been living a 
a false, defiled and shameless life. 

Add to these reeking sensationalisms 
and foul details, the gloating of certain 
weekly papers over every downfall of 
woman, every scandal in society; the 
double-entendre anecdote; pictures in 
which young women and girls are de- 
nuded of their womanly apparel, placed 
in lewd postures, represented as ming- 
ling with roues, vagabonds, and lecher- 
ous men. All these are breeding a moral 
leprosy that may debase this nation below 
the level of beasts. Mingled with realism, 
sensationalism, licentiousness and crim- 
inal details, are infidel lectures, scoffings 
at reformatory movements, caustic flings 
at religion, blasphemy of God's name, 
sarcastic assaults upon divine institutions, 
and exultations over the temptation and 
downfall of good men. 
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Added to the reading matters, come 
advertisements which are finger-boards 
to hell. Quacks and _ unscrupulous 
specialists, under the cover and sanction 
of so called reputable editors, prey upon 
the sick and the afflicted. Motherhood 
is assailed ; young maidens have placed 
before them the temptations to lives of 
shame. Lying ghouls lie in wait to de- 
stroy the native innocence of childhood. 
‘* Personal ’’ advertisements which are a 
burning shame and insult to every family, 
bid openly for shameful living. The 
‘‘sure tip’’ of the boss gambler and 
‘‘tout’’ offering bets, upon horse racing, 
is carried into the home, store, bank, 
manufactory, and place of business, by 
the daily paper, to tempt our young men 
to dishonesty and abandonment of indus- 
trious habits. Advertisements of ‘‘ mas- 
sage treatment’’ are alluring foolish ones 
to the mouth of hell, and cover things as 
bad as Sodom and Gomorrah. Low play- 
houses where women degrade their sex to 
entertain low and foul-minded persons, 
receive the endorsement of the blanket- 
sheets every morning. Editors practi- 
cally take the quack, gambler, fraud and 
libertine, by the hand, and lead them into 
the home, and present them with their 
endorsement to the occupants of every 
family where their papers go. 

All these and more are some of the cor- 
roding influences thrust into our homes, 
assaulting the integrity and moral char- 
acter of our children. Nearly or quite one- 
third of the entire population of this coun- 
try are twenty-one years of age or under. 
Every one of these, more than twenty- 
two million of youth, are in the receptive 
state. They are each in the seed-time— 
the plastic state—when character is most 
easily moulded, and impressions most 
sensibly felt. Shall no regard be had to 
the effects of these exhalations of lewd- 
ness and shame upon these tender ones? 

Moral scavengers who dip their pens in 
lust and crime, should not be allowed to 
retain a place in decent society. They 
should be quarantined and shunned more 
rigidly than the leper. It is time to call 
a halt upon the venders of dirt. If lib- 
ertines, prostitutes, gamblers, quacks, de- 
filers of men and the criminal classes 
must have a literature, let so-called repu- 
table publishers, if they will, provide one 
exclusively for them; but let them not 
outrage the entire country by prostituting 
the daily newspapers to cater to the un- 
restrained propensities of the wicked. 
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A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 
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If ‘‘society’’ demands salacious reading. ' the community from these insidious in- 


let them have it without smutting the en- 
tire country. Let an enlightened public 
sentiment brand as a moral scavenger any 
man or woman who writes, prints, utters 
or sells a tainted story. They are more 
to be dreaded than mad dogs. They are 
inoculating our youth with a phobia 
worse than hydrophobia, to wit, /zstpho- 
bia. The venders of filthy and criminal 
stories should be ostracised. Let all such 
feel that the literature of crime and lust 
cannot find patronage in the Christian 
home. Let Christian people, patriots, 
lovers of purity and friends of chil- 
dren, boycott any person who handles 
or deals in these matters which endan- 
ger the souls of the rising generation. 

Debauch our youth and the curse falls 
upon the coming menand women. Infect 
them with lust and intemperance, and 
they will transmit a curse to their off- 
spring. Every sense of chivalry cries 
out against the degrading of woman, by 
means of advertising cards, show-bills, 
nude pictures upon walls of bar-rooms, 
and flash pictures in so-called weekly so: 
ciety papers. A set of lust-encrusted de- 
bauchees, in many cases men who revel 
in licentiousness, are employed to secure 
degrading matters to fill the columns of 
these flash publications. Moral scaven- 
gers, their own sense of delicacy has be- 
come so blunted that they seem to think 
the community enjoys the foul carrion 
they themselves gloat over. Are not our 
youth of too much importance to the fu- 
ture of this nation, to be thus debauched 
in mind and corrupted in thought ? 

The thing to do is to stop the devil’s 
seed sowing. This will never be done 
while the printing press grinds the grist 
of hell, for the toils and rewards of the 
devil. The standard of morals must be 
elevated out of the debasement into 
which we have sunk, when such evils as 
exist to-day, exist without a protest. 
Not only are the ‘‘ Moral cancer plant- 
ers’’ of our own land busy, but recently 
I investigated four cases, one each in 
Italy, Germany, Holland and England. 
In each instance most debasing and 
devilish matters were being sent over 
here to curse this nation. - Prompt efforts 
were taken to stop this invasion of for- 
eign foes. 

Parents must be more watchful over 
their children. ‘Teachers, more on the 
alert at school, to detect the hidden 
enemy. Editors, more patriotic to defend 








vasions of personal rights—the right to 
bring up our children pure. Courts more 
rigid and severe in punishing these moral 
scavengers. And good citizens more 
liberal in providing means to defeat the 
conspiracies of corrupt men, to overthrow 
the safeguards of religion and morals. 
The hope of this nation is in our youth. 
‘* Be not deceived. God is not mocked ; 
for whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap.’’ 


—_—- > -—___ 


A LIGHT IN THE WINDOW. 





BY JEAN INGELOW. 





FF the coast of one of the Orkney Is- 
lands, and right opposite the harbor, 
stood a lonely rock, against which on 
stormy nights the boats of returning fish- 
ermen often struck and were lost. 

Fifty years ago there lived on this 
island a young girl] in a cottage with her 
father, and they loved each other very 
tenderly. One stormy night the father 
was away on the sea in a fisherman’s 
boat, and, though his daughter watched 
for him in much fear and trouble, he did 
notcome home. Sad to tell, in the morn- 
ing his dead body was found washed 
upon the beach. His boat, as he sought 
the harbor, had struck against the 
Lonely Rock and gone down. 

In her deep sorrow this fisherman’s 
orphan did not think of herself alone. 
She was scarcely more than a child, 
humble, poor, and weak ; but she said in 
her heart that, while she lived, no more 
boats should be lost on the ‘* Lonely 
Rock,’’ if a light shining through her 
window would guide them safely into 
the harbor. And so, after watching by 
the body of her father, according to the 
custom of her people, until it was buried, 
she lay down and slept through the day, 
but, when night fell, arose and lighted 
the candle, placed it in the window of her 
cottage, so that it might be seen by any 
fisherman coming in from sea and guide 
him safely into the harbor. She sat by 
the candle all night, and trimmed it and 
spun ; but, when the day dawned, she 
went to bed and slept. 

As many hanks as she had spun before 
for her daily bread she spun still, and 
one over, to buy her nightly candle. And 
from that time to this, for fifty years, 
through youth, maturity and old age, 
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she has turned night into day; and in the 
snow-storms of winter, through driving 
mists, deceptive moonlight, and solemn 


darkness, the northern harbor has never | 


once been without the light of her candle. 

How many lives she has saved by this 
candle, and how many meals she has won 
by it for the starving families of the boat- 
men, it is impossible to say. How many 
dark nights the fishermen, depending 
upon it, have gone forth, cannot now be 
told. There it stood, regular as a light- 
house, steadily as constant care could 
make it. Always brighter when day- 
light waned, the fishermen had only to 
keep it in constant view, and were safe. 

There was but one thing to intercept 
it, and that was the rock. However far 
they might have gone out to sea, they 
had only to bear down for that lighted 
window, and they were sure of a sate en- 
trance to the harbor. 

But what do the boatmen and _ boat- 
men’s wives think of this! Do they pay 
the poor woman? No: they are very 
poor. But, poor or rich, they know bet- 
ter than that. Dothey thank her? No. 
Perhaps they think that thanks of theirs 
would be inadequate to express their 
gratitude, or perhaps long years have 
made the lighted casement so familiar 
that they look upon it as a matter of 
course, and forget for the time the patient 
watching within. 


—— a 


EYE OR EAR. 


BY W. W. DEATRICK. 


HE question is sometimes asked, 

‘*Which would you rather lose, if 
compelled to give up one, the sense of 
hearing or that of sight ?’’ Some folks 
answer very promptly and very confi- 
dently, the loss of sight is to be preferred. 
Quite a number of arguments are some- 
umes given in favor of this answer. 

The question can not, we think, be 
answered quite so readily and confidently. 
Indeed, the writer of this, fully aware of 
the multitude of arguments in favor of 
hearing being the sense the loss of which 
would cause greatest deprivation, would, 
unhesitatingly say, ‘‘ Let hearing go, if 
only sight may be retained.’’ 

The answer to the question depends 
largely, if not entirely, upon the medium 
through which each individual receives 
his knowledge and his pleasure. We 
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commonly say that man has five senses. 
But each one of us, unless imperfect, has 
more than five senses. Some would 
entumerate a dozen or more, but probably 
we should reckon eight or ten. The 
number, however, does not concern us 
now. Some people use one sense, others 
use another sense, predominantly. 

One class of people, only a very few, 
and these chiefly deficient in some other 
sense, get their knowledge of things 
around them largely through sensations 
oftouch. These are called /actile-minded, 
A somewhat larger class —a few are 
found in almost any gathering—get their 
knowledge from the muscular sense, now 
generally recognized as a sense additional 
to the five commonly mentioned. Such 
people are called motor minded. If they 
think of a bell, for instance, they will 
seem to feel its swaying or vibration. 

A third class is that of car-minded peo- 
ple. To this class belong the ones who 
would rather lose sight than hearing, 
that is, if they answer the question from 
experience rather than from what they 
have been taught or have read. All such 
persons obtain their mental images of the 
outside world largely by means of the 
ear. ‘Their images are mostly auditory 
images, and so most of their pleasure is 
gained through the ear, in consequence of 
which, to them, deafness would be a 
more severe loss than blindness. 

By far the largest number of persons, 
however—in fact as many as all the 
others put together—get their knowledge 
or mental images and, consequently, 
their pleasure, mainly through the eye. 
For this reason they are known as eye- 
minded, Itcan easily be understood how 
people of this type would lose most by 
being deprived of the sense of sight. In 
connection with this it is interesting to 
note that in the opinion of those who are 
capable of judging, the human race is 
becoming more and more eye-minded. 
There are many facts leading to the con- 
clusion that people of modern times are 
much more eye-minded than were the 
ancients, who probably were, for the most 
part, ear-minded. 

It is an interesting experiment to de- 
termine to which class a person belongs. 
It would not be at all unprofitable if each 
one of our readers were able to decide for 
himself whether he is eye-minded, ear- 
minded, or belongs to one of the other 
types. ‘Teachers in our schools should 
understand how to make these tests, as it 
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is very evident that it must be up-hill 
work trying to teach an eye-minded pupil 
by methods that appeal to one who may 
be ear-minded, or vice versa. 

Kutztown (Pa.) State Normal School. 


oo 


WHAT DO WE REMEMBER? 





HE memory is so essential to the exist- 
ence almost of every other power, and 
to the continuity of consciousness itself, 
that it is in little danger of being under- 
rated. Every one prizes a good memory, 
or laments a poor one; and the many arts 
and devices and painstaking methods 
that are recommended for strengthening 
it prove how highly its power is valued. 
To strengthen is, however, not the 
only, perhaps not the best, means of cul- 
tivating the memory. ‘The mind is not 
an indefinitely elastic vessel to receive 
and to hold whatever may chance to fall 
into it. ° There are some persons whose 
memory is very strong, yet comparatively 
valueless. Emerson alludes to ** a bright 
school girl who remembers all she hears, 
carries thousands of nursery rhymes and 
all the poetry in all the readers, hymn- 
books and pictorial ballads in her mind, 
and ’tis a mere drug. She carries it so 
carelessly, it seems like the profusion of 
hair on the shock heads of all the village 
boys and village dogs; it grows like grass. 
’Tis a bushel basket memory of all un- 
chosen knowledge, heaped together in a 
huge hamper, without method, yet se- 
curely held and ready to come at call, so 
that an old scholar, who knows what to 
do with a memory is full of wonder and 
pity that this magical force should be 
sqnandered on such frippery.’’ Some 
can recall facts, dates, and names with 
ease and accuracy; others can faithfully 
recount every article of dress worn by 
each lady in a crowded car; and one man 
boasted that he knew the face of every 
sheep in his flock of three thousand. 

Yet there are better uses of the memory 
than these, and better ways of cultivating 
it, than to strive to impress indelibly 
single facts or sights, however important 
they may seem to be. Indeed, there is 
much in our lives, especially in what we 
have heard or seen or read, that ought 
not to be remembered ; and the art of for- 
getting is one important aid to the art of 


WHAT DO WE REMEMBER? 











remembering. Not, then, how shall we | 


endeavor to remember everything? but 
what shall we choose to occupy a perma- 
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nent place in our minds? should be the 
problem we set before us. 
The memory is, upon the whole, a fair 


index of character. For it is what inter- 
ests us most deeply that we recall most 
vividly. Take three men, for example, 
whose work lies in the same direction. 
One of them is entirely engrossed in the 
money he is making ; another is chiefly 
solicitious about the excellence of his 
work ; the third is indifferent and languid, 
only working in a perfunctory way, 
from habit or compulsion. Now, though 
the occupation be the same in each case, 
the remembrance of it, at the close of the 
day, will be quite different. The mind 
of one will instinctively revert to his 
wages and their probable rise or fall, or 
or the profit and losses which he has in- 
curred or may incur in the future. The 
second will ponder on his skill or want of 
skill, on his prudence or tolly, the quality 
of the results he has produced, and the 
points at which improvement can be 
made. The third has no clear remem- 
brance of any kind to dwell upon, and 
the thought of it passes away without re- 
sult. 

So in public affairs, in social and do- 
mestic life, in the changing events which 
speak to all in their various voices—each 
person retains most vividly in his memory 
that which aroused his enthusiasm, en- 
gaged his powers, kindled his affections 
or stimulated his intellect; while what- 
ever has done none of these things is 
speedily forgotten. ‘The salient moments 
of life, when intense thought, or poignant 
feeling, or vehement action thrill the 
whole being, are forever embedded in the 
memory, while weeks and months of 
passive or monotonous existence leave 
scarcely a trace behind. The same thing 
is manifest in education, where the mem. 
ory is so important an element of success. 
The studies which interest the child, those 
in which his curiosity is awakened and 
his faculties are vitally exercised, are the 
ones which will abide in his memory, 
while the instruction, however useful or 
abundant, which has been passively or 
indifferently received, will fade from his 
mind, like a half remembered dream. 
The teacher who can inspire his pupil or 
his class with a personal enthusiasm for 
the subject in hand, is doing more to en- 
grave it upon their memory than he could 
in double the time spent in mere instruc- 
tion or memorizing. What the mind 
works out for itself by patient and intelli- 
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gent thought to logical and satisfactory 
conclusion is seldom forgotten. Not only 
the result is stored away, but the process 
also is remembered, and he is ready to 
sustain it whenever required, while hosts 
of so-called opinions which have simply 
been accepted second-handed without 
question exist only in a vague and con- 
fused mass without meaning or vital 
force. Unrelated facts soon drop away, 
but if they are links in a chain they hold 
fast. 

What we wish to remember, then, we 
must thoroughly possess. [If it is in the 
line of our work, we must be master of it, 
not only laboring diligently, but under- 
standing each step, interested in each de- 
tail, seeing the relation of each part to the 
whole, and cultivating a passion for ex- 
cellence. If we would remember our 
friends and have them remember us, we 
must develop our affections. Love, deep 
and sincere, makes imprints on the 
memory which are never erased while 
life remains. The mother never forgets 
while life remains. The mother never 
forgets her child, nor the ties that bind 
her to him, and her love is the type to 
which all others may aspire. If in old 
age we would wish to remember all that 
is beautiful and uplifting in nature and in 
art, all that is noble and beautiful in life 
and in character, we must choose them 
now, welcome them, dwell with them 
and cherish them, that they may become 
a part of ourselves that can never be 
taken from us. Whatever we emphasize 
in our life we shall retain in our memory ; 
whatever we make truly and really our 
own will never be forgotten.—Ledger. 


en 


TEACHER FOR TEXT-BOOK. 
BY DR. J. M. RICE. 

N my opinion, the greatest fault in the 

schools of our country lies in the pro- 
fessional weakness of our teachers. {n 
order to be an ideal teacher, more is re- 
quired than the ability toconduct a recita- 
tion scientifically, yet the ability to teach 
is fundamental. Before our ideal individ- 
ual is worthy the name of ‘‘ teacher,’’ she 
must add to her moral traits a knowledge 
of pedagogical principles, and skill in 
their practical application. The funda- 
mental purposes in elementary teaching 
are two: First, to develop power, the 
power to observe, to reason, todo; sec- 
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ond, to aid the child in storing in his 
mind a fund of useful knowledge. Of the 
old school of teaching it may be said that 
the end and aim is the acquisition of 
knowledge ; it appeals almost exclusively 
to the memory, and does but little toward 
the development of power. On the other 
hand, our most radical reformers are in- 
clined to look lightly on the acquisition 
of knowledge, and to recognize as im- 
portant only the development of power. 
Of course, on sober thought, we cannot 
fail to realize that both sides must receive 
due attention. 

If it be the teacher’s aim to lead the 
child to think, it is necessary for her to 
apply the principle that the child must be 
told nothing that he is able to find out for 
himself. To compel the child to study 
the lesson from the text-book in advance 
of the recitation, is to violate this prin- 
ciple zz foto, because by this means he is 
directly told by the text-book every point 
that he might be able to reason out for 
himself. In order properly to apply the 
principle, it is necessary to bring the new 
matter before the pupil for the first time 
during the recitation period. The aim of 
progressive teachers is to aid the pupil in 
building, so to say, a solid and permanent 
mental structure, consisting of funda- 
mental ideas, based upon concrete facts, 
which themselves shall ever remain fresh 
and active, forming a fund of ready 
knowledge. To construct a mental fabric 
of this nature, it is necessary to bring the 
ideas to the notice of the pupil in a psy- 
chological order. It is‘only when we pro- 
gress slowly and systematically, from the 
known to the unknown, and from the con- 
crete to the abstract, that the facts may 
be properly welded together, and lead to 
the formation of clear fundamental ideas. 
To employ the ordinary text book method 
means a failure to apply these principles, 
for two reasons: (1) in the text-book the 
facts are not arranged in a psychological 
order, but merely in a logical one; (2) in 
the text book the facts are presented in 
too rapid succession. 

True instruction will not be obtained 
until the teacher is substituted for the 
text-book, as it is then only that the prin- 
ciples of teaching can be properly applied. 
The early attempts to teach without a 
text-book are, necessarily, exceedingly 
feeble. To reach any degree of profic- 
iency in scientific teaching is difficult, 
and involves years of study and practice. 
If we, as Americans, should feel unequal! 
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to the task, it would be better to retain 
the text-book. But if we believe that we 
are able to do what our German colleagues 
have done, nothing is gained by waiting. 

In spite of their bar to scientific teach- 
ing, there has been strong opposition to 
the removal of the text-books, and partic- 
ularly for two reasons: It is claimed 
that, if the text-book should be abolished, 
the child would not acquire the ability to 
use books; and that the removal of the 
text-book would cause the teacher to do 
the work for the pupil, so that the child’s 
mind would be no longer properly disci- 
plined. Both objections are, in my opin- 
ion, entirely unfounded. First, the fun- 
damental purpose of education does not 
lie in teaching the child how to use 
books; this is simply an importaut inci- 
dent, which it is well for the teacher to 
bear in mind. Again, to study a lesson 
from the text-book does not teach the 
child how to use books; it simply leads 
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know how to use books is to understand 
how to look up sources of information, 
and this ability cannot be acquired by 
committing to memory the words of the 
text-book. By directing the pupils to 
write compositions, and by freequently 
calling for debates, in each instance sug- 
gesting lists of works to be used for ref- 
erence, more can be done in a few exer- 
cises than can be accompished by years of 
lesson study. Second, when the teacher 
takes the place of the text-book, the 
child is by no means relieved of a task; 
on the contrary, in a recitation conducted 
on scientific principles, the child is — 
obliged to perform intellectual labor more 
severe in character, though less dull and 
and mechanical, than when he commits 
the contents of the text-book to memory. - 
When he studies the text-book, he ac- 
quires his information simply by exercis- 
ing his memory; in a scientific recitatlon, 
on the other hand, he is obliged to bring 
y of his faculties into play in order 





his teacher or to avoid punishment. To ! to accomplish his task.—7he Forum. 
—__—_ +» -e --—__—__—__ 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 


Ye may be aye stickin’ 1n atree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.—Scotch Farmer. 


J. P, McCASKEY. 


N. C, SCHAEFFER. 


HERE has been siseaaid: interest | 


in the work of the Chicago Woman's 


Educational Union in relation to the pre- | 
paration of a selection of readings from 


the Bible for public schools. Following 
the suggestions of the late Professor 
Swing, they have been working for the 
past two years with the counsel of the 
Committee which he suggested, com- 
posed of representative men of various 
religious bodies. 
issued by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 





THE annual convention of City and 
Borough Superintendents will be held 
at Altoona, March sth and 6th. Card 
orders for the purchase of tickets over 
any of the leading railroads may be had 
from Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona, Pa. 


Their work will soon be ; 





| 
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and the proceedings of the sessions will 
be found in ournext. This is one of the 
most important educational meetings of 
the year in Pennsylvania. 





IN the list of delegates of the State Di- 
rectors’ Convention the names of James H. 
McCain, esq., and Rev. R. A. Jamison 
were omitted in the February number 
| and we take pleasure in crediting these 





delegates to Armstrong county. Their 
work was highly appreciated. 
Supt. WM. W. CorTrincHAM, of Eas- 


ton, the officer longest in commission of 
all Pennsylvania Superintendents, writes 
under date of February 8th: ‘‘ Your 
esteemed favor of a portrait of the late 
Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes was duly re- 
ceived. I have delayed an acknowledg- 
ment of the picture in order to offer, as an 
accompaniment thereto, a contribution 
from the Easton teachers in support of the 
noble effort inaugurated to honor and per- 
petuate the memory of so noble a cham- 
pion of popular education. Therefore 
please accept the within check for $12.50, 
and apply the proceeds thereof to the pur- 
pose named. I knew Dr. Burrowes per- 
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sonally, and rejoice in being the possessor | practical and of such excellent judgment 


of so artistic and life-like a portrait, that 
brings to mind the form and expression 
of him whom I alwaysrevered as a leader 
in educational thought and progress.’’ 





In the last issue of The /ournal the 
excellent work that has been done in the 
schools of New Castle, in the way of organ- 
izing a pedagogical and school library 
and in the holding of the first City Insti- 
tute, should have been credited to Supt. 
T. F. Kane, a very efficient officer, who 
holds his scholastic degree from Cornell. 

On Friday evening, January 24, Supt. 
Hoffman held an educational rally in 
Columbia. The day had been spent 
by the directors and others in visit- 
ing schools. In the evening the opera 
house was filled by the best citizens, 
the stage being occupied by the Mayor, 
the editors and other professional men 
Addresses were delivered upon live 
questions, and the enthusiasm of all pres- 
ent was raised to a high pitch. The 
method by which Columbia trains her 
teachers is deserving of consideration in 
all cities which invariably elect graduates 
ofthe High schools to fill vacancies. The 
brightest of those who intend to teach 
are employed as substitutes at a modest 
salary. It is their duty to spend days 
and even weeks in visiting the rooms of 
the regular teachers for the purpose of 
studying the methods of instruction and 
government, and of familiarizing them- 
selves with the advancement of the differ- 
ent grades. In case the regular teacher 
is absent, the substitute takes her place 
and draws half her pay in case of sickness, 
and all the pay in other cases, The dis- 
cipline of the rooms in charge of the sub- 
stitutes was quite as good as that of the 
‘rooms in charge of the regular teachers. 
The writer has never visited any district 
in which the order was so uniformly good 
in so large a number of schools. 





Let the teacher cultivate in the pupil 
the taste for good reading. In German 


‘schools they read an hour per day, and 


it is the best work they do. 





*“T caANNoT fully express my admira- 


‘tion of the way you have gone into the 


Dr. Burrowes Memorial,’’ writes Ex- 


‘State Supt. D. J. Waller, Jr., principal 


of the Indiana (Pa.) State Normal School. 
We are pleased to know that a man so 





so heartily endorses this memorial, and 
the methods of the Memorial Committee 
in presenting it to the State. 





Ir is interesting to know that Judge 
Dieffenbach and Dr. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes were mutual friends and co-laborers, 
with respect for each other’s ability and 
with mutual recognition each of the great 
service which the other had rendered to 
the State. Miss Gerda Diffenbach has, 
within a few days, written us of the ‘‘ par- 
ticular admiration ’’ which her father had 
‘* for his friend Dr. Burrowes.’’ 





In ordering renewal of subscription for 
members of his Board, within a few days, 
Mr. J. R. Elfreth, Secretary of the Darby 
Borough school district, writes: ‘‘ Zhe 
School Journal during the past year has 
contained much that is both instructive 
and interesting, and, judging from the 
expressions of the members of our Board 
in favor of renewal of subscription, it has 
been fully appreciated by our members.’’ 


—— —————————— 


OUR SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





\’ EVER before in the history of Penn- 
L\ sylvania have so many opportunities 
been offered to those who desire to fit 
themselves for teaching. The Normal 
Schools are improving the quality of their 
professional instruction. The colleges 
are beginning to offer courses in Peda- 
gogy. President Reed, of Dickinson 
College, recently declared that he intended 
to give his undergraduates facilites for 
practice in teaching. Improved travel- 
ing facilities have made it possible for 
teachers living within an hour’s ride of 
Philadelphia to attend lectures in the 
evening and to do laboratory work on 
Saturday at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The opportunities for self-improvement 
during the summer vacation are also be- 
ing multiplied, Last summer, at Joanna 
Heights, the teachers organized a perma- 
nent summer school that is intended to 
move from place to place during succes- 
sive years and to reach teachers in all 
parts of the State. This year’s meeting 
ing is to be held at Huntingdon under 
the auspices of Juniata College. It is 
likely that the successful experiment at 
Lake Conneaut, which was made under 
the leadership of the Superintendent of 
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Crawford county, will be repeated this 
summer. ‘The Pennsylvania Chatauqua, 
at Mt. Gretna, has always made it a 
point to hold out special inducements to 
teachers. Nor should we in this connec- 
tion fail to mention again the summer 
school at Philadelphia, which has for 
several years been held under the aus- 
pices of the University Extension move- 
ment. It is proposed next July to offer 
courses in Literature and History, in 
Psychology and Music, in Science, includ- 
ing Botany, Geology and Chemistry, and 
in Mathematics and Economics. The 
regular ticket to all these lectures is fif- 
teen dollars, but by special arrangement 
the fee to teachers in Pennsylvania has 
been reduced to five dollars, The labor- 
atories in Botany, Zodlogy, Chemistry 
and Psychology will give special facilities 
to those who desire to fit themselves for 
high school work. 

The Farmers’ Institutes now in progress 
throughout the State are creating a 
demand for instruction in the public 
schools that will tend to fit the sons and 
daughters of the farmers for their future 
vocation. Agriculture and horticulture 
have hitherto received very little atten- 
tion from those in charge of our common 
schools. The whole trend of teaching 
was calculated to drive the boy away 
from the farm and to cause him to seek 
the city. Whilst the boroughs and cities 
were receiving the best brains from the 
country, the rural population was dimin- 
ishing in numbers and perhaps in quality. 
Signs of a change appear in many places. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. haye just published 
a little volume entitled ‘‘ The First Prin- 
ciples of Agriculture.’’ A small library 
consisting of fifteen volumes and costing 
$17.12, can now be purchased under the 
direction of the State College, and those 
who undertake to pursue a Reading 
Course can get direction and instruction 
by correspondence with the professors of 
that institution. At no distant day it 
will no longer be true that a farmer's son 
can pass through the common school, the 
high school, the normal school, the col- 
lege and the university without hearing 
one word about the soil and its produc- 
tions, about the growth of crops and 


domestic animals, and about the profits | 


of the dairy and the garden. Inthe new 
era that is surely dawning, the teachers 
in rural schools will draw attention to the 
marvels of the farm instead of expending 
their chiefstrength upon knotty sentences 
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in grammar and useless conundrums in 
arithmetic. The agencies set at work by 
our summer schools for the improvement 
of the teachers will help the Farmers’ 
Institutes to inaugurate this change for 
the better in the rural schools. 


-—— eo 


JACKSONVILLE MEETING. 





fiw meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Ed- 
ucational Association, which was held at 
Jacksonville, Florida, February 18~20, 
drew to that city many school men from 
the North, with their wives and daugh- 
ters, as well as teachers from all parts of 
Florida. The cold wave was felt during 
the opening of the sessions. One Super- 
intendent was facetiously trying to bor- 
row a pair of skates from his colleagues, 
and another claimed that he had seena 
street-car conductor wearing ear-warmers 
in semi-tropical Florida. 

The first paper was read by Supt. C. A. 
Babcock, of Oil City, Pa., on the ‘‘ True 
Function and Essence of Supervision.’’ 
He pointed out that ‘‘the two functions 
of supervision consist in the formation of 
a right ideal of education, and in the use 
of the best :neans to realize that ideal. 

The problem of bringing the best 
schools to people in the Rural Districts 
was discussed with great zeal and anima- 
tion. Supt. L. B. Evans, of Georgia, 
advocated the county as the unit for or- 
ganization and taxation for school pur- 
poses. This plan was highly lauded by 
the representatives from Maryland. But 
if a county system is better than a town- 
ship system, why should not a State sys- 
tem be better than a county system, and 
a National system better than a State 
system? If the cities are to be taxed to 
support good schools in the rural districts, 
why may the farmers not be taxed to build 
school-houses for the growing population 
of the cities? 

It is argued that in some States the 
district system enables favored localities 
to tax the railroads, whilst more remote 
districts do not get the benefit of this tax- 
ation. This argument against the inde- 
pendent school district applies with equal 
force against taxation of railroads by 
townships and counties; for if the town- 
ships and counties having no railroads 
are to receive the benefit of revenue from 
this kind of taxable property, it must be 
paid into the State Treasury, and thence 
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distributed among all the school districts 
of the Commonwealth. 


It is important to keep the schools near | 


the people. As soon as the patrons lose 
their interest in the school, the ‘‘ abom- 
ination of desolation’’ in educational mat- 
ters issuretocome. Ruralschools should 
be improved by an appeal to public senti- 
ment to convince the tarmer that his chil- 
dren deserve as good an education as those 
in the city, and then by placing at the dis- 
posal of the Directors the funds needed to 
maintain schools of the desired excellence. 

The address by President Schurman, 
of Cornell University, on the ‘‘ Vocation 
of the Teacher,’’ should be read by every 
teacher in America. We hope to give 
this address in full at no distant day in 
the columns of Zhe School Journal. 

The fight inaugurated at Cleveland 
between Commissioner Harris and the dis- 
ciples of Herbart was continued at Jack- 
sonville. Whilst the latter maintain that 
all school work should be grouped around 
one centre—say the story of Robinson 
Crusoe—the former contends that there 
are five independent groups of studies 
represented in the common elementary 
school by arithmetic, geography, gram- 
‘mar, history, and literature ; that no one 
of these branches could be substituted for 
any of the others, nor could any one of 
these groups be spared from the school 
education of the child without depriving 
the child of needful insight into the world 
in which he lives. Dr. Hinsdale poured 
oil on the troubled waters by showing 
that whilst the contending parties occupy 
different points of view, in reality they 
use the same materials for instruction 
and culture, and that the courses of study 
mapped out by them would not differ 
very much in the end. If the teachers 
were to wait until agreement is reached, 
we get a condition similar to that recom- 


‘mended by a school official who advised | 


that schools be closed until school-houses 
of the proper sort have been erected. 

A very fine address was delivered on 
Wednesday evening by Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, the agent ot the Peabody Fund. 
He said that much misapprehension ex- 
‘ists as to the prevalence of education in 
the South prior to the war. 

At that time the North had 205 col- 
Jeges, with 1,407 professors and 29,000 
students, while the South had 262 col- 
‘leges, with 1,488 professors and 20,000 
students. The University of Virginia, 
founded by the most learned and scholarly 
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of all our Presidents—Thomas Jefferson 


| —held so high a standard that diplomas 


were given only in those studies actually 
pursued, as Latin, Greek, mathematics 
and the like, while the degree of master 
of arts was conferred only on him who 
had graduated in all the courses or 
schools of the University. ‘‘ Before the 
war Virginia, on the basis of the white 
population, was the most highly educated 
country in the world, and on the basis of 
both white and colored population was 
surpassed only by Scotland.’’ 

‘‘As far back as 1853 or 1855,’’ said the 
orator, ‘‘ when the President of our Asso- 
ciation was not yet born, I voted for free 
education in the State Assembly of Alabama. 

‘*Prior to 1867 no general or efficient 
public school system existed. Now, all the 
Southern States have embodied in their or- 
ganic laws systems for the free education of 
all children. The schools are as much a 
part of the political system as the jury trial 
or the ballot-box. 

‘The most potential factor in bringing 
about the free school system has been the 
Peabody fund, established by a Massa- 
chusetts man ; the Yales, the Harvards, the 
Johns Hopkins, the Vanderbilts, have so 
linked their names with institutions of 
learning that they will forever be inscribed 
on the enduring tablets of the human mind. 

‘“These institutions are for the benefit of 
those can afford to educate their children, 
but Mr. Peabody and Mr. Slater have given 
their millions that the poor may not have 
an education, as in many lands, of dynamite 
and dagger, but be blessed with the gospel 
of universal education. 

‘*The main difference between the North 
and the South is the presence of the negroes, 
and the difference is not so much in lan- 
guage, in literature and in religion as in 
their late servitude contrasted with their 
present conditions. 

‘‘At the close of the war the slaves be- 
came citizens, and the South, with sublime 
heroism, entered upon the terrible struggle 
of reorganizing society. Instead of reproof 
and censure, it deserves unstinted praise for 
what it attempted and achieved. For 
schools were established as essential to ma- 
terial prosperity and the preservation of 
free institutions, and they were based upon 
property for support. The presence of two 
races and the necessity for double schools 
made most serious the educational problem. 
When Congress emancipated, citizenized 
and enfranchised the negroes, then it was 
the resulting obligation—not to be honestly 
avoided—of preparing them for their new 
prerogatives, but national aid in their be- 
half was contemptuously refused. 

‘‘I do not wish to be understood as an- 
tagonizing the education of the negro. I 
stand here to assert that every human being 
made in the image of God, with conscience, 
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will, reflective power and responsibility to 
his Creator—every human being, black or 
white or red, is entitled to the highest de- 
velopment of his intellect, and it is blas- 
phemy to deny him this right. 

‘*T wish I could condense my feelings into 
words when I say that ballot-box stuffing. 
fake returns and the like cannot be too se- 
verely condemned and punished, but I sug- 
gest whether the sword of justice can be 
rightly wielded by those who committed the 
crime of turning over the franchise, the 
highest prerogative of citizenship, to dumb 
driven cattle. The people could not neglect 
their intellectual and moral development. 
It would be suicidal. The South has little 
a tke and sparse population compared 
with what the North possess. Among the 
greatest needs are a sustained public opin- 
lion; more intelligent and experienced 
school officers ; better supervision; better 
teaching ; longer terms of school ; increased 
State and local revenues. In all the schools 
above primary manual training should be 
taught. There is increasing need for skilled 
laborers. The curse of the South is and has 
been unskilled labor.”’ 


It sounds strange to hear of the white 
boy plowing while the colored boy attends 
school, the white race paying go per cent. 
of the school taxes. Before the war the 
reverse was true. The slave labored that 
his white master’s sons and daughters 
might enjoy all the advantages which 
wealth and education can furnish. 

Toward the close of the meeting the 
weather grew warmer; the air became 
balmy, and the members of the Associa- 
tion began to enjoy the delights of the 
Florida climate. The arrangements of 
the Windsor hotel and the management 
of Mr. Leland are superb. We took a 
trip south to St. Augustine and to Tampa, 
by the Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West 
Railroad and the Plant System of Rail- 
ways. The courtesy of the officials, the 
excellence of their service, the peculiari- 
ties of scenery, and other advantages en- 
joyed by those who travel by this route, 
warrant us in recommending it to all who 
come South to enjoy the sunny skies, the 
glorious air, and the splendid scenery of 
a sub-tropical country. 

One of the most delightful persons 
whom we met was Mr. G. D. Ackerly, 
formerly a school director of Union City, 
Erie county, Pa., and an ardent friend of 
progress in educational matters. He said 
he had been a regular reader of 7he Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. It was an in- 


spiration to hear him describe his vic- 
tory for a new school house when he was 
a Pennsylvania director, and the ovation 
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he received on his visit a few years ago 
to his former home. The man who stands 
up for childhood can always face the world, 
and his name is spoken in terms of praise 
even by those who may have been against 
him in the struggle. 

Mr. Ackerly is now a prominent rail- 
road official, but his interest in the kin- 
dergarten and in popular education gen- 
erally has not been lessened by arduous 
duties in new lines of work. The best 
wishes of 7he School Journal will always 
follow him and his work. 


> — 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS. 

/ T the convention of Principals of the 
y| several State Normal Schools held at 
Harrisburg, February 5th and 6th, a con- 
stitution was adopted, which provides for 
annual meetings to be held immediately 
after the November election. Each school 
is to be represented by its Principal and 
one or two Trustees, and to have one 
vote upon all questions pertaining to the 
courses of study, and to the management 
aud policy of the Normal Schools. 

It is designed that a part of the sessions 
shall be spent in the discussion of educa- 
tional questions of general interest. At 
the last meeting much time was spent in 
discussing the Model School. The com- 
bination of observation and practice, the 
Worcester plan of sending the members 
of the Senior class to visit and assist in 
the city schools, the imperative need of 
new buildings at several of the schools 
for the accommodation of the pupil 
teachers from the Senior class, the ad- 
vantage to the children and the disad- 
vantage to the pupil teacher when the 
Model School classes are relatively sinall,: 
and other points of vital importance, re- 
ceived attention during the deliberations. 

On the way to the meeting, a director 
from a rural district took his seat beside 
the writer and described how a recent 
graduate of a Normal School had utterly 
failed in discipline. The School Board 
were on the point of asking her to resign. 
An experienced teacher from a school 
near by asked permission to take charge 
of the teacher and her school. After the 
lapse of a few weeks, the Board revisited 
the school and were delighted with the 
change. There are critical periods in the 
lives of young teachers when those of 
long experience owe them counsel and 
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encouragement instead of indulgence in 
unfavorable criticism and making unjust 
comparisons between recent graduates of 
the Normal School and teachers of long 
experience who lacked the benefit of 
regular professional training. The old 
practitioner in medicine may know many 
things with which long experience has 
made him familiar, and which the recent 
graduate may know only in theory. At 
such times it is well to remember that 
beginnings are difficult, that the new- 
comer in any vocation who is honestly 
trying to learn desires the helpful sym- 
pathy of his older colleagues. There are 
some things which even the best Normal 
School cannot give to those preparing to 
teach, and if this fact were borne in mind 
by carping critics, there would be fewer 
aching hearts and fewer failures among 
those who are teaching their first terms. 


—_— > —_— 


DR. BURROWES’ PORTRAIT. 


, required three months or more to se- 
cure such a portrait of Dr. Burrowes 
as was regarded satisfactory by the Memo- 
rial Committee. Three artists worked 
upon it, one after another. The unusu- 
ally large size of the engraving—it being 
the largest head Mr. Rea has ever made 
—again caused delay. Then came diffi- 
culty in securing the kind of plate paper 
desired for the large edition. But at last 
the portrait, satisfactory in all respects, 
is printed, and already six thousand 
copies have been sent out through the 
mails, or distributed to Superintendents 
and Normal Schools. A few artist proof 
impressions, on the finest Japan tissue, 
have been printed from the wood-cut it- 
self, by the slow but perfect hand-process, 
which are at the very top of the art, and 
are worth ten dollars each. Of the por- 
traits framed and exhibited in Lancaster, 
where of all places Dr. Burrowes was best 
known, 7he New -ra say: 

**The portrait of Dr. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, which has been placed in a num- 
ber of the large show windows of our 
principal streets, is a remarkably fine 
piece of art work. It is twenty-seven 
years since Dr. Burrowes removed from 
Lancaster to the Presidency of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, but the man ‘in 
his habit as he lived,’ is at once recog- 
nized in this perfect picture, his face as 
familiar as if he had left us but yesterday. 
It is the work of one of the most skill- 
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ful engravers of facia] expression in the 
United States, Mr. Jeremiah Rea, of Phil- 
adelphia, who put his best upon it with 
unusual interest, and pronounces it one 
of the most satisfactory pictures he has 
ever made. The portrait from which he 
worked was a composite picture, made 
from a number of photographs under care- 
ful criticism by those who knew Dr. Bur- 
rowes well, and we do not see how any 
result could be more life-like. 

‘‘The pictures now on exhibition are 
known as India proofs, impressions by 
hand directly from the wood, upon the 
famous India or Japan paper, and are 
as fine specimens of the engraver’s and 
printer’s art as can be produced any- 
where. The very delicate tissue on which 
they are printed was mounted by Mr. 
Harry Eckert, at Trout’s bindery in this 
city, though both the engraver and art 
printer in Philadelphia, from whose hand- 
press this tissue comes, said they had 
never seen it mounted thus, and did not 
think it could be done successfully. 

‘The same portrait on heavy plate 
paper, from the electrotype, seems almost 
equal to the above. Ten thousand five 
hundred copies of this picture have just 
been printed on one of Zhe New Era 
presses, and of these six thousand have 
already been distributed to different parts 
of Pennsylvania by the Memorial Com- 
mittee. 

‘‘TIt is a great thing that a picture like 
this should be given to the State. Dr. 
Burrowes is a historic character, a man 
of the very first rank in his beneficent in- 
fluence upon his own and after times. It 
is therefore a matter upon which the 
State is to be congratulated that a picture 
such as this shall truthfully present this 
great man to future generations. His is 
a face that should be familiarly known in 
every free school in Pennsylvania. 

‘These pictures, which have been 
framed in handsome style, will be sent to 
the State Normal Schools, Dr. Burrowes 
having written the law under which these 
schools were organized, to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, the office of 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, the 
State Library at Harrisburg, and else- 
where. Dr. Burrowes did more than any 
other man for the cause of education in 
Pennsylvania; and the memorial which 
is now contemplated, and of which this 
portrait is one of the best features, will 
serve to put him in his proper place as 
one of the foremost of all men in enduring 
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service to the State. It is to the great 
honor of Lancaster that such a man can 
be claimed as one of her citizens. 

‘*In the good work they are doing the 
Dr. Burrowes Memorial Committee de- 
serves well of the Commonwealth.’’ 

Says 7he Morning News: ‘‘ One of the 
most appropriate memorials that have at- 
tracted recent attention is that in recog- 
nition of the great work done by Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes. It is in every 
way to be commended. The amount of 
money received by the Memorial Com- 
mittee during the past few months is be- 
tween $2,000 and $2,500. The unique 
plan submitted by the committee and ap- 
proved by the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at the Mount Gretna meeting last 
summer, includes a tomb of granite, 
memorial window, mural tablet, memo- 
rial portrait, and memorial volume. The 
portrait has just been printed. It is one 
of the most striking features of the plan, 
and nothing has been spared in money, 
time or care, to give to the State an 
ideally excellent picture of this distin- 
guished man. Within a day or two this 
portrait has been put on exhibition in 
Iancaster. It challenges criticism, as a 
triumph of engraving and art printing ; 
and, as a likeness, all who knew Dr. Bur- 
rowes pronounce it ‘ about perfect.’ The 
pictures exhibited are known as Japan 
proofs, carefully printed by hand, with 
all the life in them that this finest of tis- 
sue paper affords. It is, beyond any 
doubt, a remarkable picture, and will 
now and hereafter stand as ‘the counter- 
feit presentment’ of Dr. Burrowes, who 
is, by common consent, our foremost man 
in service rendered to the cause of general 
education in Pennsylvania. We add, in 
closing, an extract from a recent article 
by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction: The edn- 
cational services of Dr. Burrowes to Penn- 
sylvania exceed those of Horace Mann to 
the State of Massachusetts. The name 
of the latter is glorified the world over ; 
until this memorial work was begun that 
of the former was hardly known to the 
teachers of this generation in his native 
State.”’ 

Says Zhe Intelligencer: ‘‘ The Memorial 
Committee appointed at the last meeting 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation has been busily at work. They 
have, with few exceptions, reached all 
the teachers in the State outside of Phila- 
delphia, as well as the Normal Schools. 
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It has been a campaign of education, and 
Pennsylvania knows more of Dr. Bur- 
rowes and his invaluable work than it 
ever did before. The different features 
of the memorial have also been looked 
after and pressed on towards completion 
as if there were no money to be collected. 
The memorial portrait has but lately 
been finished. More than ten thousand 
copies have been printed within the past 
few days, and the Committee expect to 
print another large edition before their 
work is done. They have just placed on 
exhibition a number of India proofs, 
handsomely framed, for the inspection of 
the public. There is but one opinion of 
the picture expressed by those who knew 
Dr. Burrowes—that it is most life-like. 
As a work of art, Lancaster has not seen 
anything to match it since Sartain’s steel 
engraving of Thaddeus Stevens some 
thirty years ago.”’ 

Says Zhe Examiner: ‘‘The Dr. Bur- 
rowes Memorial Committee has just 
placed on exhibition some India proofs 
of a life-size and life-like portrait of Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, which attracts 
much attention. They are well worth 
seeing. The engraver was Mr. Rea, of 
Philadelphia, and the result of his work 
is simply admirable. We do not think 
that Lancaster has ever seen anything 
better in this line of work. Dr. Bur- 
rowes is one of the great men of whom, 
as a city, we have reason to be proud. 
He belongs much more to the State; and 
is the only man in the history of our city 
in whose honor the State at large would 
unite in such a fitting memorial as is now 
proposed, of which this admirable por- 
trait forms a part. We congratulate the 
Committee upon their success in pushing 
forward this noble work.”’ 

Prof. W. W. Davis, writing in the 
Sterling (Ill.) Standard of the Dr. Bur- 
rowes’ portrait recently received, says: 
‘It is a striking picture of this generous 
educational benefactor, and should hang 
on the walls of every household in Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Burrowes gave his life to 
the cause, and his fame will brighten as 
the years rollon. His body rests in the 
old graveyard of St. James’ Episcopal 
Church, Lancaster, and a memorial tablet 
in the sacred edifice bears fitting testi- 
mony to his noble character. Men of sen- 
sational reputation vanish from the earth, 
but names like those of Horace Mann 
and Thomas H. Burrowes will live forever 
in gracious and’ hallowed achievement.”’ 
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STORY WITH A MORAL. 


E transfer to our columns from the 

Canadian Educational Journal, a 
story that may be read with profit by 
many a teacher and pupil. In calling at- 
tention to it the editor of the Canadian 
monthly says: 

** We have, perhaps, given too large a 
proportion of our space to the story, but 
we wished to publish it, and it could not 
well be divided. Moreover, we are sure 
that our readers will be interested in it no 
less for its intrinsic interest than for the 
practical hints it suggests and the moral 
it conveys. For our own part, we are 
obliged to confess our conviction that the 
practice of cheating in school is much 
more common than many teachers are 
willing to believe. This cheating takes 
on various forms besides the very com- 
mon one represented in the story. We 
have often spoken of the opportunities 
afforded by the self-reporting system in 
its various uses. We believe thoroughly 
in trusting children when and in so far 
as it can be safely and wisely done. But 


the ability to stand such a test is very 
largely a matter of home and school train- 


ing. In the absence of careful moral 
training, it must be obvious to every 
thoughtful person that, in ordinary cases, 
a large percentage of children will fail in 
the presence of a temptation against 
which their untrained consciences have 
never been fortified. In some schools— 
in many, we believe—the children are 
required to report at certain intervals 
whether, and how often, they have broken 
rules, how many marks they have re- 
ceived for lessons, misdemeanor, failures 
in class, tardiness, etc. Now, when the 
pupil knows that his or her standing will 
be affected by the answer, is not the 
temptation to give an untruthful or mis- 
leading answer a pretty strong one for a 
child whose moral nature has never been 
developed by a course of judicious and 
persistent training? Unquestionably it 
is. There are not a few schools in which 
many pupils systematically give untruth- 
ful answers to such questions. 

‘** As a matter of fact the unsuspecting 
master in the story is by no means an 
unusual character. Most of our readers 
can find one or more similar characters in 
their own school-day experiences. We 
shall be very glad, and shall flatter our- 
selves that we have been of service, if the 
reading of the story shall lead some teach- 
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ers who may, perhaps, have been hitherto 
a little too unsuspicious or lax in this 
regard to make a special study of the 
qnestion of the habits the children are 
forming in respect to truthfulness and 
honesty in their own schools, and govern 
themselves according to the conclusions 
to which careful observation and investi- 
gations may lead them. May we suggest 
that the teachers sometimes read such 
stories as these to their classes on Friday 
afternoons, or other suitable occasions ?’’ 


FUNDS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HE /orum has done the cause of popu- 
lar education a new service, by call- 
ing attention (in the May number of 1895 
and the January issue for 1896) to the 
criminal crowding of the Public Schools 
in our large cities and to the diseases 
which are promoted thereby. The infor- 
mation was obtained, not by sending an 
expert to visit the schools, but by culling 
the facts from the Reports of Superinten- 
dents and Boards of Education. 

In Brooklyn there were not less than 
447 schools with an enrollment of from 60 
to 150. By actual count 14,000 children 
were ‘‘either improperly provided with 
school accommodations or seeking admis- 
sion in vain.’’ When the schools of New 
York began, in September 1895, the 
fFlerald announced that there were 50,000 
children who could not gain admission. 
In Jersey City there were (in September, 
1894) 1836 children attending half-day 
sessions, 1606 more pupils than seats, and 
775 had been refused admission. In 
Washington all the white schools of the 
first and second grades, and 2,000 pupils 
of the third and fourth grades, were lim- 
ited to half-day sessions, while two-fifths 
of the entire number of colored schools 
were in similar straits. Supt. Powell 
calls the half-day system for schools above 
the second grade ‘‘a farce,’’ and adds: 
‘To give a lad twelve years of age op- 
portunity to attend school but three and 
a half hours a day, knowing well that he 
will spend the rest of the time upon the 
street, is robbery of the boy’s time and a 
danger to society.”’ 

‘*The children of the poorer classes,’’ 
continues the Forum, ‘*‘ lose by this sys- 
tem one-half their schooling, because they 
must begin to earn a living before the 
time comes when they can enjoy the 
privilege of an entire day at school. 
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There is one square mile in Washington, 

well populated by colored citizens, in 
which there is no school at all, and several 
other sections are little better off! We 
read of floors worn to the thinness of 
veneer, of window sashes loose and so 
badly decayed that they will not retain 
the glass during a moderate wind-storm, 
thus rendering it almost impossible to 
heat therooms. Doors are without proper 
fastenings, and thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property left without protec- 
tion.’’ 

It is needless to quote further the alarm- 
ing facts which the Forum has spread 
before its many readers. The Commis- 
sioner of Education in his Report for 
1891-2, which is now before us, although 
several years late in its appearance for 
circulation, makes this startling generali- 
zation: ‘‘In all the great cities of the 
country the schools are losing ground.’’ 
In this connection we call special atten- 
tion to a recent editorial from the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, printed elsewhere in this 
issue of Zhe Journal. 

The question arises, How is this deca- 
dence in city schools to be explained? It 
is evidently due to a lack of funds for 
building school-houses and _ providing 
seating rapidly enough to keep pace with 
the growth of population. In Washing- 
ton the schools are dependent upon con- 
gressional appropriations, and since the 
members of the House and Senate are 
occupied with the affairs of the whole 
nation, they have very little time to 
bestow upon educational questions, and 
hence possess very little knowledge of 
the schools in the District of Columbia. 
The same trouble recurs in cities whose 
Boards of Education must secure from 
Councils the money with which to build 
schocl-houses and to run the schools. 
The estimate which the school authorities 
make of the amount required for school 
purposes, is generally cut down unless 
the law requires the Councils to levy the 
tax for school purposes up to the full 
amount of the estimate. The members 
of Council are not interested primarily in 
educational questions. There are so 
many axes to grind that the schools come 
in for only secondary consideration. 
Councilmen as a rule are politicians, and 
the keeping down of the tax-rate to make 
a good showing, appeals to them more 
strongly than the needs of the children 
living in wards where it is not necessary 
for them to solicit votes. 
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The city which is building school 
houses and providing school accommo- 
dations most rapidly is Chicago. Her 
Board of Education is not dependent on 
councils for the funds, but is vested with 
power to make a five per cent. levy on the 
real estate of the city, two-fifths of which 
may be used for salaries and three-fifths 
for building purposes—‘‘a sum amply 
sufficient to provide wholesome and com- 
fortable accommodation for every child of 
school age in the city.’’ 

We can not help admiring the wis- 
dom of those who framed the school 
laws of Pennsylvania, in vesting local 
Boards with the power of levying the 
taxes for school purposes, and then hold- 
them directly responsible to the citizens 
whose children are to be educated. The 
School Directors of each district are 
authorized during the month of June to 
determine the amount of school tax to be 
levied forthe ensuing year. Said amount 
can not be greater in any district (except 
by special legislation) than the amount 
of State and County tax authorized by 
law to be assessed. At the time of the 
passage of the law the maximum was 
thirteen mills on the dollar, ten mills for 
county and three for State purposes. 
The State tax has since been taken off 
real estate, but this does not affect the 
amount of school tax that can be levied, 
for the reason that it was the obvious in- 
tention of the law to fix the maximum at 
thirteen mills on the dollar, and thus 
avoid the perplexing changes that would 
otherwise cripple the financial manage- 
ment of school affairs by the district. This 
decision has been sustained by the Su- 
preme Court. 

In a few districts where the valuation 
is low, there is perplexity in raising 
sufficient funds. In all instances the 
final appeal is to public opinion and to 
the votes of the citizens. In the creation 
of public sentiment in favor of better 
school houses and longer terms use must 
be made of the press, of the local and 
the county institute, of educational 
rallies and revivals, and of appeals to the 
parents’ love for the child. In cities 
which do not vest the power of taxation 
directly in the Board of Control, appeals 
to public opinion will ultimately reach the 
members of Council, and force them to 
increase the appropriations for school 
purposes. It is impossible to frame any 
system of civil government and to set it 
in motion as if it were a piece of ma- 
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chinery that would run itself without 
further attention. Every system of gov- 
ernment which vests power ultimately in 
the people will require perpetual vigi- 
lance on the part of those who vote, and 
to this the machinery of a school system 
is no exception. Give a School Board 
the power necessary to raise sufficient 
funds for school purposes; make them 
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directly responsible to the people for ex- 
travagance and all waste of money ; and 
whilst the taxpayers may occasionally 
suffer, the innocent children are not apt 
to be deprived of their right to an educa- 
tion, whilst at the same time most of the 
evils due to the criminal crowding of the 
public schools will, by these means, be 
greatly mitigated if not entirely prevented. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, | 

HARRISBURG, MARCH, 1896. ) 

‘Toe ex-officio members of the College and 

University Council are: Governor Daniel 

H. Hastings, Attorney-General C. McCor- 

mick, and Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Nathan C. Shaeffer. 

Those members who have been appointed 
by the Governor are as follows: Provost C. C. 
Harrison, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia; George W. Atherton, President 
State College, State College P. O.: W. J. 
Holland, Chancellor Western University, 
Allegheny City; T. L. Seip, President Muh- 
lenberg College, Allentown; J. D. Moffat, 
President Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington; George E. Reed, President 
Dickinson College, Carlisle; G. M. Philips, 
Principal State Normal School, West Ches- 
ter; Edward Brooks, City Superintendent, 
Philadelphia, and James M. Coughlin, Su- 
perintendent, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





The annual examinations at the State 
Normal Schools will be held as follows: 
West Chester, Monday, June 8th, 2 p. m. 
Mansfield, Tuesday, June oth, 9 a. m. 
Edinboro, Monday, June 15th, 9 a. m. 
Slippery Rock, Monday, June 15th, 9 a. m. 
East Stroudsburg, Monday, June 15,9 a.m. 
California, Wednesday, June 17th, 9 a. m. 
Kutztown, Wednesday, June 17th, 9a. m. 
Shippensburg, Monday, June 22nd, 9a. m. 
Indiana, Monday, June 22nd, 9 a. m. 
Clarion, Monday, June 22nd, 9 a. m. 
Lock Haven, Wednesday, June 24th, 9 a. m. 
Bloomsburg, Wednesday, June 24, 9 4. m. 
Millersville, Wednesday, June 24th, 9a. m. 
deinnmintiitlnttiines 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 





THE following are added to the list of 
committees on Permanent Certificates: 

McKeesport—W.H. McMullen, Miss Ida 
McCaughan, and Miss Blanche Muse. 

New Castle—George C. Thompson, Miss 
Mary Aikens, and Martin Gantz. 

Reading—Charles E. Foos, Miss C. A. 
Hobson, and A. J. Wobensmith. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson: At the Lo- 
cal Institute held at Putneyville, important 
topics were discussed, and the teachers 
and citizens all took an earnest part. Our 


| County Institute during the week of De- 
| cember 23-27 was one of the best and most 


| 
| 


| Secretary, and Wm. F. 


practical ever held in the county. Nearly 
every teacher was present, and many of the 
directors. The instructors were Hon. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Drs. Arnold Tompkins, John 
Perrin, W. S. McCreight, Supt. Jos. S. Wal- 
ton, Profs. Geo. S. Little and E. W. Hall. 
The lecturers were Dr. Tompkins, John R. 
Clarke and Bishop Vincent, and there was 
an entertainment by the Washington and 
Jefferson College Glee Club. The Armstrong 
County School Directors’ Association met 
on Thursday, and held twosessions. ‘There 
were about sixty members present. The 
following officers were re-elected for the en- 


| suing year: J. H. McCain, President; Dr. J. 


A. Armstrong, Vice President; C. S. Bovard, 
Brodhead, Treasurer. 
This Association was organized by Supt. 


| Jackson at the Institute of 1894, and, al- 


though only one year old, has been stirring 
up the Directors throughout the county. 
The Association sent two delegates, J. H. 
McCain, esq., and Rev. R. A. Jamison, to 
the meeting of School Directors of the State 
held at Harrisburg in January. The teach- 
ers and citizens in the vicinity of Goheen- 
ville held a very creditable local Institute 
on January 24 and 25. Prof. Hepler, of the 
New Bethlehem schools, gave his lecture, 
‘Walks and Talks in the South,’’ on the 
evening of the first day. 

BEAVER.—Supt. Hillman: The attend- 
ance at the County Institute was verv large, 
and the proceedings unusually interesting 
and instructive. State Supt. Schaeffer added 
much to the interest of Directors’ Day by 
meeting with the directors in separate ses- 
sion during the forenoon, and taking part 
in their discussions. In the afternoon, Dr. 
Schaeffer also addressed the Institute on the 
subject of ‘‘ Township High Schools.’”’ A 
County Directors’ Association will result 
from this ‘‘ Directors’ Day.’’ Two local in- 
stitutes and a meeting of the County Teach- 
ers’ Association were held during the month. 
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BEDFORD—Supt. Potts : The annual insti- 
tute was one of the largest ever held in this 
county. The work done was of a very high 
order ; 300 teachers were present. The 
schools, so far as visited, are in the main 
doing excellent work. School-houses are 
clean ; more pictures on the walls, and what 
is more the pictures are of a better class 
than formerly. New Paris put an organ 
into their house. Robinsonville raised a 
flag. Providence West supplied new furni- 
ture to several of their houses. Colerain 
papered or whitewashed their houses. This 
1s true of several other districts. Thetwelve 
educational meetings were well attended. 
Great interest is manifested at these meet- 
ings, and the demand for them is greater 
than can be supplied. The amount raised 
for the Burrowes Memorial is $39.05. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The Schoo! Boards 
of Bellwood and Juniata deserve commenda- 
tion for improvements made to the school 
property in their respective boroughs. ‘The 
Bellwood house has been supplied with 
folding window blinds, making the school- 
rooms much more attractive and comfort- 
able. At Juniata the school-rooms were 
renovated and beautified by artistic cal- 
cimining. 

BRADFORD—Supt. Ryan : 
stitute was a meeting of great value. 


The county in- 
Over 


three hundred teachers were registered and 
many pupils were in attendance during the 


whole week. Drs. E. E. White and C. M. 
Thomas, Supt. W. L. McGowan, and Prof. 
FE. J. Robertson, were the principal instruc- 
tors. Dr. White, Col. Bain, Robert Nourse 
and Jno. R. Clark delivered lectures. Each 
session was full of interest, and the court 
house was crowded with an attentive audi- 
ence. Thedirectors of the county organized 
a Directors’ Association on Wednesday 
afternoon. S. P. Sherman, of Corydon, was 
elected president, and Lucia C. Richards, of 
Warren, secretary. Much interest in the 
association was manifested, and great bene- 
fit will undoubtedly result from it. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: The last few 
years have witnessed a remarkable increase 
of instruction in vocal music throughout 
the county. Although a large number of 
teachers give instruction incidentally, the 
introduction of specialists, who go from 
school to school, is growing in favor. In 
Easttown township we have Prof. Jerry 
March, of Norristown ; at Atglen, Prof. Wm. 
B. Hall, of Lancaster; at Spring City, 
Milton Warner; at Malvern, Prof. Ester ; 
at Oxford, Prof. Wm. P. Snyder ; at Coates- 
ville, Miss H. M. Smedley. This brings 
forty-nine schools under this kind, of instruc- 
tion. A marked improvement is noticeable 
in reading, articulation, spelling, and gen- 
eral behavior. 

CLARION.—Supt. Beer: Local Institutes 
were held during January at Edenburg, 
East Brady, Fairmount, Fisher in Millcreek 
township and at Sligo. Prof. J. M. Thomp- 
son lectured at the Friday evening sessions at 
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East Brady and Fairmount city, while the 
County Superintendent filled the dates at 
Sligo and Fisher. There is a marked im- 
provement noticeable in the character of the 
work done at these meetings. Discussions 
in pedagogy occupied most of the time. 
The ministers have taken hold of the work. 
Rev. Humbert spoke at Fisher; Rev. Askey 
and Rev. McCurdy at Sligo, and at Eden- 
burg Rev. Earseman took part in the dis- 
cussions. The evening meetings were well 
attended, and the largest churches did not 
afford sufficient seating capacity. The in- 
terest is remarkable, and the people are 
holding up the hands of the Superintendent 
in his contest for better character and qual- 
ifications in all of the teachers. The work 
is moving forward despite certain influences 
exerted in the wrong direction. 
CLEARFIELD—-Supt. Youngman: A suc- 
cessful local institute was held at Karthaus, 
January 24-25. T. H. Murray, Esq., of 
Clearfield, gave an evening lecture on 
‘*Right Education.’’ It was a fine effort, 
alike interesting and instructive. Ramey 
will open its new building soon. It is a 
good building and indicates an improved 
educational sentiment in that community. 
Co_umMBIA—Supt. Johnston: During the 
month of January successful local institutes 
were held at Numidia, Orangeville and 
Benton. These meetings are well attended; 
sometimes the building, usually a church, 
is not large enough to accommodate all the 
people. Helpful instrection was given bv 
Profs. Noetling, Cope, Detwiler and Sutliff, 
of the Normal School, Prof. Trescott, of 
Millville; and at each meeting the teachers 
themselves have been doing very creditable 
work. At Numidia we were also assisted by 
Rev. Mr. Weitzel; at Orangeville by Rev. Mr. 
Martin; and at Benton by Rev. Mr. Owen, 
and Messrs. John K. Miller and John C. 
Werner. These meetings have been grow 
ing more interesting each year and much 
good seems to be accomplished by them. 
FuLton.—Supt. Chestnut: I visited 
twenty-nine schools in January; in nine- 
teen I was accompanied by fourteen differ- 
ent directors. Teachers as a class are alive 
and at work. ‘There are still a few ‘‘ dead 
but not yet buried.’’ The local Institutes 
have been doing a good work in many dis- 
tricts. Licking Creek seems to be ahead in 
the number and value of them. Some few 
make mistakes in the arrangement of work. 
As this is the second term since we have had 
a ‘‘course of study,’’ we shall place a term 
report blank in the hands of each teacher, 
and require each to report. The complete- 
ness of this report will be a test of the 
fidelity of each teacher to the ‘‘ Course of 
Study. Belfast, nine schools, has an. ag- 
gregate of seventeen visits by directors ; 
Bethel, seven schools, nineteen visits ; 
Thompson, seven schools, sixteen. These 
are the highest. 
INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: More town- 
ship and joint institutes are being held this 
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year than ever before. During January I 
attended four such meetings, at Smicks- 
burg, Marchand, Clarksburg and Canoe 
township. The attendance in every in- 
stance was remarkable. The exercises and 
discussions were of a very helpful nature. 
A healthy interest in educational affairs 
seems to pervade all sections of the county. 

Juntata—Supt. Marshall: During Jan- 
uarv I visited tog schools. I was accom- 
panied by twenty-nine directors, and had 
the pleasure of meeting thirty citizens in 
the schools. Of the schools visited the 
second time, all except two are doing good 
work, while favorable reports reach us 
from all sections. The course of studv 
adopted at our institute for the district and 
village schools is meeting with the approval 
of our thoughtful and progressive teachers, 
and of the friends of public education. Five 
local institutes were held during the month. 
These meetings compare favorably with the 
county institute of years ago in respect to 
attendance and interest. The teachers come 
prepared and willing to take part in the 
discussions. It is evident that local insti- 
tutes are rapidly moving upwards, showing 
that our teachers are interested in their 
work, and exemplifying it in their educa- 
tional meetings. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: On Jan- 
uary 14 I attended at La Plume a Pestalozzi 
exercise, the first of the kind, I believe, in 
Several of the older pupils 


this county. 
prepared papers on the life and work of 
Pestalozzi, which with music and recitations 


formed the programme. A local institute 
was held at Mayfield. There has been less 
sickness, and our attendance has been bet- 
ter than for several years. In Blakely and 
Lackawanna districts a set of Johnson's 
Encyclopedia has been placed in each build- 
ing, and many of our schools in these and 
other districts are now supplied with Rand 
and MeNally’s wall maps, and Swigret’s 
Lunar Tellurian. Nearly all our schools 
are furnished with Yaggy’s Geographical 
and Physiological charts, the Language 
Charts of the American Book Conipany, 
and Primary Reading Charts. 
*“LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: During this 
month the schools of Londonderry, East 
Hanover, North and South Lebanon, North 
Annville and Bethel districts were inspected. 
I met all the directors except four in these 
districts. The schools in general were 
found in an excellent condition. 
LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: I have held 
seven very successful Local Institutes. 
Nearly every teacher of the county was 
present at one or more of these meetings. 
The papers presented were evidently pre- 
pared with much care. The evening lec- 
tures were delivered by Dr. S. A. Baer, of 
Reading; Prof. J. Max Hark, of Bethlehem; 
Profs. W. W. Deatrick and A. C. Rothermel; 
Dr. G. B. Hancher, of Kutztown, and Prof. 
E. L. Kemp, of Stroudsburg. In many of 
our districts the teachers held weekly meet- 
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ings for the purpose of studying White’s 
School Management. I have visited about 
one-half of our schools and am very much 
pleased with the work of most of our teach- 
ers. The attendance so far has been more 
regular than in previous years. During Jan- 
uary I visited schools in Exeter, Franklin, 
Dallas. Dallasboro, Lehman, Lake, Hem- 
lock, Ross and Union. I believe that, tak- 
ing all things into consideration, the schools 
throughout this region are better than I 
have ever found them before. One of the 
great drawbacks is the irregular attendance 
of pupils. Until our people come to realize 
that the best results cannot be reached with 
poor attendance, we shall not be able to ac- 
complish what we might for our bovs and 
girls. A local Institute was held at Loyal- 
ville, and although the weather was un- 
favorable, we had an interesting meeting. 
MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: I am endeavor- 
ing to visit all of our schools twice during the 
term. New out-houses have been built on 
a number of the school grounds. Many of 
our teachers and pupils manifest a proper 
interest in their school surroundings, as is 
evidenced by papered walls and appropriate 
pictures. Our teachers have raised $14.25 
for the Burrowes Memorial Fund. Decatur 
township directors have supplied their 
schools with suitable book-cases. It is 
with deep sorrow that we chronicle the 
death of Prof. W. C. McClenahen, which 
occurred at his home in Milroy, January 22. 
His death was the resuit of a complication 
of diseases of several years’ standing. At 
our last institute he remarked to the writer, 
‘‘This is my last institute.’’ Prof. Mc- 
Clenahen was 62 years old, and had spent 
40 years in teaching or otherwise connected 
with the public schools. He taught some 
ten years in the West, and the rest of his 
work was done in Mifflin county. For a 
time previous to 1878, he taught in the 
Kishacoquillas Seminary under Prof. John 
M. Bell. In 1878 he was elected to the office 
of County Superintendent of Mifflin county, 
and re-elected in 1881. In the office of 
Superintendent, as well as in all his labors 
as teacher, he did excellent work, and was 
a complete master of the duties and tre- 
sponsibilities allotted to him. As might be 
expected in the case of a man of his worth, 
there is a host of teachers, educators and 
friends throughout the county, who will 
always honor and respect the name and 
memory of our esteemed friend and co- 
worker. A widow and five children survive 
to mourn their loss, and these have the 
kindliest sympathies of all their neighbors, 
friends and acquaintances. The Professor 
was a man who always seemed interested in 
the prosperity of others; personally he was 
modest, kind and affectionate, but firm and 
decided in his convictions. He was a mem- 
ber of what is known as the Milroy Free 
Church. In keeping with the high esteem 
in which our deceased friend was held, a 
committee was appointed by the Milroy 
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local institute to draw up suitable resolu- 
tions of respect, and the same will doubtless 
be done at similar teachers’ meetings 
throughout the county. ‘* Well done, good 
and faithful servant.’’ 

MONROE — Supt. Serfass: During the 
month I noted improvements in the mat- 
ter of out-buildings in the following dis- 
tricts: Price, Barrett and Hamilton. At 
Canadensis, in Barrett, I found a new sub- 
stantial school-house; in Paradise, one of 
the school buildings has been made very at- 
tractive with a coating of paint inside; in 
Stroud, the old style home-made desks have 
disappeared, giving place to the new and 
improved style of the present day. Local 
Institutes were held in Chestnut Hill, Ham- 
ilton and Ross. The first of the series of 
district Institutes was held at Brodheads- 
ville. Prof. Bible, of the East Stroudsburg 
Normal; Prof. E. T. Kunkle, of Fairview 
Academy, and Rev. Prof. Laury, of the same 
institution, took an active part in the work. 
I have also conducted local institutes as fol- 
lows : At Stroudsburg, Tannersville, Sciota, 
and Tobyhanna Mills. The work of these 
institutes was assigned to the teachers of 
our public schools. The subjects were 
mostly of a practical character, and the 
teachers appointed to open the discussions 
responded with credit to themselves and 
satisfaction to all in attendance. In the 
general discussions many of the teachers 
participated, and the work as a whole 
proved highly interesting, and no doubt 
will have a wholesome effect upon the 
schools. School directors not only met 
with us, but at several meetings took an 
active part in the discussions. Patrons too 
encouraged us by their presence. I notice 
with pleasure the very substantial and 
comfortable new school-house in Middle 
Smithfield district. It is of stone and lined 
throughout with wainscoting. Smithfield 
district also added one new building, which, 
like the one already noted, is the most ac- 
ceptable building in the district. It is a 
standing compliment to Mr. Randall Bis- 
bing, president of the Board, who designed 
it. Polk district had the misfortune of hay- 
ing one of its school-houses destroyed by 
fire about a month ago. Measures were at 
once taken for the erection of a new house, 
and by the second week in February it will 
be ready for occupation. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: Four 
local institutes were held during the month, 
each lasting two days. The attendance of 
teachers, directors and people was very 
large, especially on Saturday. At some of 
the meetings many persons were unable to 
gain entrance to the hall. 
were excellent, and the discussions lively 
and enthusiastic. The lectures and instruc- 
tion given by Profs. F.. H. Green, E. L. 
Kemp, O. S. Kreibel, L. R. Harley, Drs. 
A. R. Horne and H. T. Spangler, Col. J. A. 
M. Passmore and J. S. Wagner, Esq., were 
timely and profitable. Teachers have greatly 
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improved in ability to discuss the various 
subjects presented. Popular sentiment is 
undoubtedly drifting towards the determi- 
nation to have good schools, and a willing- 
ness to pay the cost of maintaining them. 

MoNTOUR—Supt. Steinbach: The County 
Institute was well attended. Mr. Jacob 
Rudy, director in Mahoning, now 73 years 
old, attended nearly every session. Many 
of the Directors from all parts of the county 
were also present a part of the time. New 
reading charts have been purchased in 
Mahoning for all the schools. Miss Maggie 
C. Madden, of Danville, prepared and read 
an exellent paper before the County Insti- 
tute—subject: *‘ Three Living Portraits.’’ 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: Well at- 
tended and successfu! local institutes were 
held at Bath, Portland and Siegfried’s. 
During January the schools of Washington, 
Mt. Bethel, Williams and Bethlehem 
townships were visited. Washington has 
furnished each room with outline maps, 
and Williams with the county map and 
arithmetical blocks. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman : My 
visits during January were chiefly confined 
to the schools in the Mahanoy districts. 
In nearly every school-house some improve- 
ment or important change has been made, 
either in the line of apparatus or general 
appearance of rooms; these changes are es- 
pecially noticeable in Jordan township. 
Two local institutes were held—one at 
Hickory Corners, the other at Montandon; 
both were well attended by the public, but 
not so well by teachers. For the first time we 
sent out uniform review questions to all the 
teachers, based upon the first four months’ 
work. These questions suggest methods 
for teachers as well as test the work of the 
pupils. The establishing of school libraries 
is receiving considerable attention from 
some of the teachers. Mr. Tobias Long, a 
director in Lower Mahanoy district, has a 
plan for ventilation tor one-story school- 
houses that is well worthy of consideration 
by school boards about to build new houses 
His address is Malta, 
Pa. The new two-story brick building at 
Brady, in Coal township, is completed, and 
will soon be occupied. 

PERRY—Supt. Arnold: The new school 
building at Marysville was formally dedi- 
cated December 7th with appropriate exer- 
cises. The occasion was one of general joy 
and mutual congratulation. An elaborate 
programme of exercises was successfully 
rendered. In the afternoon the teachers, 
directors and pupils, headed by the Marys- 
ville Band, marched to the new building in 
a body.. Director E. B. Leiby was master of 
ceremonies, and addresses were made by ex- 
Supt. D. S. Boyer, of Snyder county; R. B. 
Gibson, Esq., and the County Superintend- 
ent. Inthe evening the meeting was held 
in the Reformed Church, when addresses 
were made by Principal John S. Campbell, 
Prof. W. S. Snyder, F. A. Fry, esq., Mr. G. 
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H. Rumbaugh, and Rev. Mr. Pyles. The 
building, a brick structure, containing two 
rooms, 1s an ornament to the town anda 
credit to the people of Marysville, who have 
always enjoyed educational facilities second 
to none in the county. It is finished inside 
in hard wood, the rooms are spacious and 
supplied with the best of modern furniture. 
Successful local Institutes were held during 
the month at Ickesburg, Blain and Landis- 
burg, Liverpool, Millerstown, Duncannon 
and Newport. These meetings grow in in- 
terest and in popular favor, and, we believe, 
result in much good. All our teachers, with 
very few exceptions, are doing good work, 
and the attendance of pupils has never been 
better. 

T10GA—Supt. Raesly : During the month 
local institutes were held at Millerstown, 
Blossburg, Liberty, and Mainsburg. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Bigler: Our local In- 
stitutes are very interesting. There were 
four held this month: at Richland, Utica, 
Cooperstown and Salem. Rockland town- 
ship has established eleven school libraries 
this year, ranging in value from $20 to $35 
each. Cranberry township recently com- 
pleted a two-room school-house with modern 
improvements, as follows: Heating and 
ventilating, closets in basement, wash-room, 
with a supply of fresh spring water, natural 
slate blackboards, single desks and cloak 
rooms. The entire cost of the house was 
less than $2500. The new order of things 
does great credit to the School Board and 
the district. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: Local insti- 
tutes were held at Landor, Chandler's 
Valley and Corydon. Each was well at- 
tended by teachers, pupils and patrons. By 
means of these meetings it is hoped to 
stimulate an interest in the schools in each 
district. Direct results can be seen in each 
instance. 

WAYNE.—Supt. Kennedy: Damascus, 
Lebanon and Manchester each have a new 
school-house. Of the forty-eight schools 
visited this month, I have found nearly all 
doing excellent work. Many districts have 
a monthly local institute. I have delivered 
four evening lectures to large audiences 
this month. A number of schools are tem- 
porarily closed on account of sickness 
among the pupils. 

BRADDOCK.—Supt. Keefer : We had a very 
interesting Institute on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 11th in Carnegie Auditorium. Addres- 
ses were made by Dept. Supt. Houck and Dr. 
D. J. Waller, Jr. A number of teachers from 
the surrounding districts were present. The 
audience numbered fully one thousand. 
The patrons were much pleased with the 
addresses. The exercises were interspersed 
with music by the schools. 


BrisToL—Supt. Booz: During the month 


an additional school for third year pupils 
was opened in the new building on Wood 
street, making the entire number eighteen. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: The Board has 
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placed stenography in the ninth grade 
grammar school, the same to be elective, 
and after a rigid examination in orthog- 
raphy, penmanship and book-keeping. The 
Superintendent has had a class of thirty 
teachers since October, learning short-hand. 
DANVILLE—Supt. Houser: Better work 
is being done in the majority of branches 
than last year at this time. Pupils are 
more diligent in their habits of study. The 
teachers generally are manifesting in an 
educational interest heretofore unknown. 
Acting according to the spirit of the times 
they have voted a fund at the last general 
teachers’ meeting for the opening of a Peda- 
gogical Library. The fund is raised by 
monthly payments from each teacher. 
HAZLETON--Supt. Harman: The third 
series of University Extansion Lectures,is 
now in successful operation. The first 
course was English literature, by Prof. 
Lawton; the second, United States history, 
by Prof. Elson; and the present one, on 
Shakespeare, by Dr. Robinson. The meet- 
ings are held in the High School room and 
are well attended. It is probable that a 
spring course will follow. Weexpect to ded- 
icate the.new school building February 22d. 
HAZLEe Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: The educational spirit is growing in 
our midst. Many of our teachers show 
commendable zeal in support of any local 
educational or literary work. A number of 
them have been attending the lectures given 
in the city of Hazleton this winter under 
the auspices of the University Extension 
Society; and the Hazleton Literary Society 
recently organized, which bids fair to be an 
instrumentality for much good, owes its 
origin to the teachers of Hazle township. 
It is needless to say that all these things 1n 
connection with the practical work of our 
local institute must have an inspiring effect 
on the teacher who takes an interest in them. 
MEADVILLE.—Supt. Hotchkiss : Capt. D. 
R. Coder, for many years a member of the 
Board of Controllers of this city, died Feb- 
ruary 5th. In his death this community 
sustained a great loss. Unlike most men, 
Capt. Coder seemed entirely unmoved by 
the appeals of wealth, position, power and 
influence. Thetwo questions that he asked 
concerning any proposed action were, first, 
‘Is it right?’’ second, ‘‘Is it useful ?’’ 
Scholarly instinct, liberal training and rare 
good judgment, combined with his strict 
honesty, made him a most useful member 
both of the School Board and of the Board 
of Trustees of Allegheny College. 
MiLTron--Supt. Beardsley: The High 
School course has been enriched by the ad- 
dition of botany and geology. Latin has 
been made optional during the last two 
years ofthe course. A new six-room build- 
ing is now an assured fact. The contract 
calls for its completion by August ist, ’96. 
Mr. CARMEL--Supt. Dean: Our schools 
are again crowded and we need to put upa 
sixteen-room building to keep up with our 
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fast growing town. At present the schools 
as a whole are in a prosperous condition. 
The night schools are doing fine work, and 
yet are but partially satisfactory, as they 
are only for boys. 

New CAstTLE--Supt. Kane: At the Jan- 
uary meeting the Board granted authority 
to the Superintendent to purchase readers 
and histories supplementary to those now 
in use. In accordance herewith, books have 
been placed in the hands of pupils from the 
second grade upward, with a view to teach- 
ing a love of country. The simple story of 
the lives of George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, William Penn, Abraham Lincoin 
and other noted Americans, is read with 
eager delight by the pupils. The child- 
ren are not permitted to have the books ex- 
cepting during the recitation period. The 
excellent work of our annual Institute is 
shown in the renewed zeal with which the 
teachers are working. All the teachers are 
doing professional and literary reading ofa 
good quality. 

Oi, Ciry—Supt. Babcock : At the begin- 
ning of the month our new four-room build- 
ing was occupied. This is a substantial 
brick structure, and is equipped with the 
Smead system of heating and ventilating. 

SHENANDOAH-—-Supt. Whitaker: On Tues- 
day evening, February 4, we had an enter- 
tainment in the Academy by Dr. Byron W. 
King, under the auspices of our corps ot 
teachers. The Doctor delighted the large 
and appreciative audience for over two 
hours by his remarkable powers of ex- 
pression and delineation. It was a rare 
treat for our people, and an instructive ex- 
hibition of the finest elocution, which served 
as an excellent example for the many 
pupils of our schools who were in attend- 
ance. We realized about $100, which we will 
use to give such assistance to poor children 
as will enable them to attend school. We 
find that, even with free schools and free 
books, there are still some children who are 
out of school on account of poverty. Our 
success in this first undertaking has been so 
encouraging, and our people have so heartily 
and so generously aided us, that we will no 
doubt make a permanent fund and thus be 
enabled to do much good where such assist- 
ance is needed. 

SouTtTH BETHLEHEM—Supt. Wilt: On the 
17th of January, the Board of Directors held 
a special meeting to take action on a peti- 
tion signed by the parents of some twenty 
children asking the Board to open an eve- 
ning school for such pupils of school age as 
may be compelled to work in day time. 
The Board appointed a teacher and ordered 
a school to be opened on Monday evening, 
January 20th. The attendance of applicants 
for admission on the first evening was so 
large that one teacher could not begin work, 
and it was found necessary to increase the 
teaching force. At a special meeting held 
January 24th, eight teachers were appointed, 
and two schools opened in the Packer build- 
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ing, three in Excelsior building, and three 
in Central building. They are now well 
started with an actual attendance of over 
three hundred pupils. The branches taught 
are those designated by law. It is a pleas- 
ure to notice how eager these young people 
are to take advantage of the opportunity to 
acquire a knowledge of practical language, 
both oral and written, and of practical 
arithemetic. It is also pleasant to know 
that these evening schools meet with but 
little objection on the part of the tax-payers. 
STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock, Forestry Commissioner of the 
State, delivered his excellent lecture on 
‘‘ Beautiful Pennsylvania’’ in our borough 
on the evening of January 27th. The 
teachers and a number of our directors and 
patrons took advantage of the opportunity 
to hear him. The important subject that 
he so ably presented will doubtless receive 
more thoughtful attention hereafter in this 
locality than it has ever received in the past. 
The annual local Institute of the district 
including Swatara township, Hummelstown 
and Steelton, was held in our borough 
January 31st and February ist. A feature 
of the Institute was the preparation by all 
who took part in the deliberations. 
SunBuRY.—Supt. Oberdorf: Several of 
our teachers have organized a Shakespeare 
Club, and meet once a weck to read and 
discuss the work outlined, one of the num- 
ber being selected to preside and assign 
lines of work for the coming meeting. 
Quite a number of our teachers are appli- 
cants for professional certificates, and are 
now preparing themselves for the May ex- 
aminations. There will also be a number 
of applicants for permanent certificates. 
We are glad to report good discipline, good 
teaching, and marked progress in all de. 
partments. Our percentage of attendance 
was reduced last month by sickness. 
TYRONE—Supt. Kauffman: The Directors 
are purchasing outline maps and thoroughly 
equipping the schools of the borough as 
rapidly as possible. I believe we have made 
decided improvements in our teaching of 
English. In our primary, secondary and in- 
termediate grades we are also accomplishing 
more in the field of numbers than hereto- 
fore. We are endeavoring by teachers’ meet- 
ings, conferences, etc., to raise our standard 
of scholarship and professional training. 
There are of course the usual incidents of 
discouragement, but we mean to persevere 
until a fair measure of success is reached. 
WILLIAMSPORT—-Supt. Transeau: The 
lecture of Dr. Rothrock, entitled ‘‘ Beautiful 
Pennsylvania,’’ was delivered in the Court 
House, January 24, under the auspices of 
the Lycoming Teachers’ Exchange. It 
happened to be a stormy night, but yet the 
room was well filled. It is a fine lecture, 
and I hope that he may be able to induce 
our people to ‘clothe our naked and barren 
hills with forests, as they were clothed 
sixty or eighty years ago. 
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THE skill of the painter and sculptor, which comes 
in aid of the memory and imagination, is, in its 
highest degree, one of the rarest, as it is one of 
the most exquisite, accomplishments within our at- 
tainment. . In its perfection it is as seldom witnessed 
as in speech or music. The plastic hand must be 
moved by the same ethereal instinct as the eloquent 
lips or the recording pen. ‘The number of those who 
can discern the finished statue in the heart of the 
shapeless block, and bid it start into artistic life— 
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who are endowed with the exquisite gift of moulding 
the rigid bronze or the lifeless marble into graceful, 
majestic, and expressive forms—is not greater than 
the number of those who are able with equal majesty, 
grace and expressiveness to make the spiritual es- 
sence, the finest shades of thought and feeling, sen- 
sible to the mind through the eye and the ear in the 
mysterious embodiment of the wntten and the spoken 
word, If Athens in her palmiest days had but one 
Pericles, she had also but one Phidias.—Zvere(t. 
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